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Tue second session of the Reformed Parliament was opened on 
Tuesday, by the King in person. The Speech which his Minis- 
ters judged it expedient to be delivered, forms the grand affair of 
the week. 

Never, perhaps, was there a Royal speech of which it could more 
truly be said, that it was the production of the Cabinet, not of the 
Sovereign, than the one which King Witt1am the Reformer was 
condemned to pronounce on this occasion. There is not, from the 
beginning to the end of it, a solitary phrase which the People of 
England can recognize as that of their plain-spoken and hearty 
old Monarch. Of all Kings’ Speeches, at least of all in our me- 
mory, it is the most mysterious andunmeaning. If W1Lx1Am the 
Fourth were a trickster,a man whose desire was to confer as few 
benefits as possible on his people, to root out the smallest possible 
number of abuses, and to make his kingship a thing of mere pri- 
vate convenience for his own tenancy, then the style of this address 
to the Parliament would be admirably adapted to mask his nar- 
row and contemptible objects. But the mode in which these mat- 
ters are managed is, fortunately, too well known for any one to 
hold his Majesty responsible for a syllable contained in this precious 
production. It is the veritable offspring of the Whig Cabinet, 
and owns no other paternity. It is their manifesto to the Nation, 
at the commencement of the Parliamentary session. 

From the way in which this document is drawn up, one of the 
following conclusions must, we think, follow. Either Ministers 
are unprepared with measures which they suppose will be satis- 
factory to the Nation, and are therefore fearful of holding out any 
thing in the shape of a pledge that such measures shall be forth- 
coming; or they have made up their minds to resist the march of 
improvement, and have not the courage to avow their conversion 
to the policy of their Tory predecessors in unambiguous terms; 
or,while really meditating extensive reforms, they deem it wise (most 
people will deem it very shallow) policy, to strive to throw their 
Conservative opponents off their guard, by the use of the soothing 
system. We must believe them guilty of remissness, or trickery, in 
the performance of their duty to the King and the People. We are 
willing to believe the former to be the case, as being by far the 
lesser offence; but there is something in the wording of the first 
paragraph of the Speech, which countenances the latter supposi- 
tion. To speak of “ firmness in supporting on its ancient founda- 
tions, and in the just distribution of its powers, the established 
Constitution of the State,” is very inappropriate language for the 
Reform Ministers touse. It isa passage out of the old chronicles 
of Toryism, put together in the style which CastLereaGu and 
Sipmourn delighted to use. As such, it is recognized with ex- 
ultation by Sir Ropert Peex and the Morning Post. Which 
party has changed, the Whig Reformers or the Conservatives ? 
Assuredly not the latter? 

Corporation Reform, Church Reform, and the amendment of 
the Poor-laws, are all despatched in one short paragraph—nay, in 
a single sentence—without the least intimation of the course 
which Government means to 
them. The excuse for this laconic mention of the most interesting 
and important subjects that oceupy the public mind is, that Mi- 
nisters are afraid to state what their intentions are, lest they 
should be obliged to abandon or modify them afterwards. Now, 
these are questions of such importance, that, after due considera- 
tion, they should have made up their minds as to their mode of 
managing them. Did they feel any cenfidence that their plans 
would be generally accepted, we should have had sothe intelligible 
hints in the Speech, or at any rate some explanations from the 
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Ministerial organs as to their scope and nature. In the mean- 
while, distrust is created in no trifling degree. 

Upon the subject of reduction in our Expenditure and Taxa- 
tion, nothing precise is said. We are only informed by Lord AL- 
THORP that “a reduction” will be made. As there was about 
a million and a half of surplus revenue over expenditure for 
the year ending in October last, of course, “ a reduction” was to 
be expected. 

His Majesty is made to “ lament the continuance of distress 
amongst the proprietors and occupiers of land ;” but not the 
slightest hint is given that any means will be taken to alleviate 
this distress. The mention of it, therefore, was altogether unne- 
cessary, and unmeaning,—unless it was intended as a hint that 
there must be no agitation of the Corn-laws. 

The final adjustment of Tithes is recommended ; and Lord At- 
THORP assured the House of Commons that he has digested a 
plan for their redemption. This is good news—provided his Lord- 
ship's plan be found practicable and equitable; which, after the 
experience of last session, may be reasonably doubted. 

The state of Ireland calls forth the anger of the Government. His 
Majesty has seen, we are told, “ with feclings of deep regret and 
just indignation,” the attempts of the Repealers; and declares his 
“unalterable” resolution to maintain the Legislative Union, by 
all the means in his power. This part of the Speech exasperated 
the Irish Members. It might certainly have been worded in a 
manner less offensive to the large, and as we are told by Mr. 
LirrLeron, the increasing body of his Majesty's Irish subjects, 
who are deluded into the belief that a Parliament in College 
Green is to be the panacea for all their ills. There was no occa- 
sion to use the language of irritation. The expression of his Ma- 
jesty’s firm resolve might have been coupled with some kind 
words of sympathy for the wretched population of the Sister Isle. 
Famineand thecholeraare likely tocommit dreadful ravages among 
the poor of that country. What are the sufferings of the Eng- 
lish landed interest, when compared with the desolation of the 
South of Ireland peasantry; whose potato crop has failed, and 
whom the pestilence cuts off by thousands? As respects Irish 
affairs, however, there are two points on which we may safely 
congratulate the country. The firstis, that both Mr. O'ConnE LE 
and Mr. LirrLeron are agreed that the question of Repeal must 
be decided in the British Parliament, where it is a fair and proper 
subject for discussion. For this the Spectator has always con- 
tended. Let the subject be candidly and calmly argued, without 
the imputation of unworthy motives on either side. Mr. Lirrir- 
TON promises that the Repealers shall have a fair field in the 
House of Commons. He admits that at one time the prejudice 
against the Catholic Emancipation was as strong as that which 
now exists in England against Repeal; and he tells Mr. O'Con- 
NELL, that if he succeeds in obtaining a majority for Repeal in the 
British House of Commons, it will be a triumph worthy of his 
great powers. This is viewing the subject like a statesman. 
How different is this mode of treating a great question, from the 
insolent tone in which his predecessor exclaimed that he would 
resist the Repeal “to the death!” This remark brings us to the 
second point of congratulation,—namely, the happy exchange 
which has been made in substituting Mr. Lirr.eron for Mr. 
Sranz.ry as Irish Secretary. The good sense and command of 
temper which are conspicuous in the whole bearing of Mr. Lrr- 
TLETON, qualify him eminently for the post he occupies. It was 
very gratifying to hear his courteous as well as complete exposure 
of Mr. O'ConnzgLu's inaccuracies on Tuesday last. It is reason- 
able to expect, that, under his management, Irish affairs will ocea- 
sion far less annoyance, and take up much less time than they did 
last session. 

Our Foreign relations are alluded to in the Speech, in the same 
vague and unmeaning style which characterizes its treatment of 
domestic matters. We are glad, however, to have it in our power 
to express our sincere approval of the pacifie policy of the present 
Cabinet. Nothing could be more feeble and unsuccessful than the 
attack (a concerted one) which the Duke of WELLINGTON and 
Sir Roserr Peer made upon Ministers for their conduct in regard 
to Turkey, Portugal, and Belgium. Even had Ministers acted in 
the injudicious manner whieh these Conservative leaders assert, 
still they at least ought in common decency to remain silent on the 
subject. Earl Grey's speech in reply to the Duke was very com- 
plete in this view of the matter. Lord Grey proved, that if he 
had erred, his predecessor had committed the same blunders. 
The subjects which formed the staple of the Duke's and Sir 
Rosert's harangues are worn threadbare. The same complaints 
of our treatment of the King of Holland and the Purtuguese 
Usurper are regularly brought forward, and the attack as regu- 
larly recoils upon those who make it. 


Whatever my become of the question of a fy: 
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Reform, it is plain that the abuses in the Septtish Church must 
form the subject of immediate investigation ;,and that it will be 
hazardous for any Ministry to oppose measures for their removal. 
On the second day of,the.session, the subject was brought before 
Parliament by Mr. Waxtace; and Mr. Sinciair has given 
notice that he will renew his motion, which dropped through last 
year in a somewhat unaccountable manner. If Mr. Jerrrey does 
not speedily make his appearance, he will find the business well 
nigh settled without his cooperation; which, judging from the 
fashion in which he gave it the slip last session, we do not sup- 
pose will be very hearty. By this time, however, he must have 
discovered that the people of Scotland will endure no trifling on 
this subject; and it is to be hoped that he will act accordingly. 

Nearly the whole of Wednesday and a considerable part of 
‘Thursday evening was occupied by an animated discussion respect- 
ing the conduct of certain Irish, Members, familiarly designated 
by the complimentary title of the “ traitors.” Lord AtrHorp 
distinctly told Mr. Seri that he was one of the persons charged 
with having expressed himself privately in favour of the Coercion 
Bill, although he voted.and spoke violently against it in the 
House of Commons. The whole affair will probably undergoinves- 
tigation, as Mr. O'ConngELL will move for a committee of inquiry 
into it on Monday next. 





The funeral of M. DuLona, a member of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, who was killed in a duel with General BucEAup, is the only 
French event which we have.to record this week. It was expected 
that there would have been an emeute on the occasion; but great 
precautions were taken to preserve order; and indeed, the dispo- 
sition of the crowds who followed the funeral procession on Satur- 
day last appears to have been very peaceable. 

The French Chambers are occupied with discussing matters of 
domestic interest. 





M. Bureos still remains Minister of the Interior under the new 
order of things in Spain. It is said that Marringz DE LA Rosa 
considers him as by far too able and energetic a man to be spared 
in the present state of affairs. Count Toreno has departed from 
Madrid to Santarem, to require from Mrie@urr the expulsion of 
Don Cartos from Portugal. A commission has been appointed 
to inquire into the state of the public debt, which has given rise to 
rumours respecting the acknowledgement of the Cortes loans. 
QuesapA, having been nominated Governor of Biscay and Na- 
varre, is proceeding with vigour against the insurgents. Zzea Brr- 
MuDEz is seen every day promenading on the Prado at Madrid, 
and attracts much attention. He is represented as looking re- 
markably well, and free from care. A slight disturbance had 
taken place at Malaga. 





The Turkish Government has taken what the correspondent of 
the Morning Herald terms a decided step towards its salvation— 
it has put an end to the monopoly of olive-oil! The monopoly of 
the opium trade will also, it is expected, be speedily abolished. 
The inhabitants of the island of Myteline will reap the principal 
advantage from the abolition of the oil monopoly. 

Osman Novurepp1in Pacua, Admiral of MeHEemet AL's fleet, 
has deserted from his master’s service, and arrived at Constanti- 
nople; where he has been received with marked distinction. It 
is believed that he had received a summons to leave the fleet, and 
repair to Alexandria ; a command which his knowledge of the old 
Pacha’s disposition rendered him slow to obey. He will probably 
receive a high appointment from the Sultan. He is said to bea 
man of talent and information, as well as polished manners; having 
been educated in France. 

The Sultan has issued an order commanding his subjects to treat 
him respectfully whenever he encounters any of them in his walks 
abroad, but not to turn out of the road or neglect their business in 
order todo him honour. In meeting him, they may stand aside a 
little ; but are expressly forbidden to collect in a crowd to stare at 
him when he sits down to rest. 


A body of Polish refugees, who were associated for the wise pur- 
pose of establishing an independent government in the Swiss 
mountains, have created some disturbance in the neighhourhood of 
Gexeva. They were obliged to disperse; and about sixty of them, 
under the command of General RoMANNO, laid down their arms 
on Monday last. 








Debates and Proceedings in Parliament. 

1, Tue Oreninc—TueE Kine’s SPEECH. 
On Tuesday, the King opened the session of Parliament in person. 
The House of Lords presented an extremely gay and splendid appear- 
ance on this occasion; the attendance of Peeresses was so unusually 


devotion to the public interests, and on your firmness in supporting, on its ancient 
foundations, and ia the just distribution of itspowers,the established Constitution of 
the State. 

“ These qualities eminently distinguished, your.labours: during the last session ; in 
which more numerons.and more important questions were brought under consideration 
of Parliament than during any former period of-similar duration. 

“Of the measures which have, in consequence, received the sanction of the Legisla. 
ture, one of the most difficult and important was the Bill for the Abolition of Slavery, 
The manner in which that beneficent measure has been received throughout the 
British Colonies, and the progress already made in carrying it into execution by the 
Legislature of the island of Jamaica, afford just grounds for anticipating the happiest 
results. 

“ Many other important subjects will still call for your most attentive consideration, 

“ The reports which [ will order to be laid before you from the Commissions ap. 
pointed to inquire into the state of the Municipal Corporations, into the admiuistration 
aud effect of the Poor-laws, and into Eeclesiastical revenues and patronage in England 
and Wales, cannot fail to afford you much useful information, by which you will be en- 
abled to judge of the nature and extent of any existing defects and abuses, and in what 
manner the necessary corrections may, in due season, be safely and beneficially applied, 

“It has been the constant aim of my policy to secure to my people the uninterrupted 
enjoyment of the blessings of peace. In this I have been much assisted by the good 
understanding which has been so happily established between my Government and that 
of France; and the assurances which I receive of the friendly disposition of the other 
Powers of the Continent give me confidence in the continued success of my endeavours, 

« T have, however, to regret that a final settlement between Holland and Belgium 
has not yet been effected, and that the civil war in Portugal still contiriues. You may 
be assured that I will be careful and anxious to avail myself of any opportunity which 
may afford me the means of assisting the establishment of a state of security and peace 
in countries the imterests of which are so intimately connected with those of my 
dominions. 

“ Upon the death of the late King of Spain I did not hesitate to recognize the sue 
cession of his infant daughter; and I shall watch with the greatest solicitude the pro- 
gress of events, which may affect a Government the peaceable settlement of which is 
of the first importance tothis country as well as te the general tranquillity of Europe, 

“ The peace of Turkey, since the settlement that was made with Mehemet Ali, has 
not been interrupted ; and will not, I trust, be threatened with any new danger, It 
will be my object to prevent any change in the relations of that empire with other 
Powers, which might affect its future stability and independence, 

“Gentlemen of the House of Commons—I have directed the Estimates for the ensu- 
ing year to be laid before you, They have been framed with the view to the strictest 
economy, and to such reductions as may not be injurious to the public service. 

“Tam confident I may rely on your enlightened patriotism, and on the cheerful ac- 
quiescence of my people for supplying the means which may be required to uphold the 
honour of my Crown and the interest of my dominions. 

«The accounts which will be laid before you of the state of the revenue, as compared 
with the expenditure, will be found most satisfactory. 

“My Lords and Gentlemen—I have to lament the continuance of distress amongst 
the proprietors and oceupiersof land ; though in other respects the state of the country, 
both as regards its internal tranquillity and its commerce and.manufactures, affords the 
most encouraging prospect of progressive improvement. 

“The acts passed in the last session for carrying into effect various salutary and 
remedial measures in Ireland, are now in operation; and further improvements may be 
expected to result from the Commissions which have been issued for other import ant 
objects of inquiry. 

“LT recommend to you the early consideration of such a final adjustment of the 
Tithes, in that part of the United Kingdom, as may extinguish all just causes of com- 
plaint, without injury to the rights and property of any class of my subjects, or to any 
institution in Church or State. 

“ The public tranquillity has been generally preserved; and the state of all the pro- 
vinces of Ireland presents, upon the whole, a much more favourable appearance than 
at any period during the last year. 

« But I have seen with feelings of deep regret and just indignation, the continuance 
of attempts to excite the people of that country to demand a repeal of the Legislative 
Union. This bond of our national strength and safety, I have already declared my 
fixed and unalterable resolution, under the blessing of Divine Providence, to maintain 
inviolate by all the means in my power. In support of this determination, I cannot 
doubt the zealous and effectual cooperation of my Parliament and my people. 

“To the practices which have been used to produce disaffection to the State, and 
mutual distrust and animosity between the people of the two countries, is chiefly to be 
attributed the spirit of insubordination, which, though for the present in a great degree 
controlled by the power of the law, has been but too perceptible in many instances. 

“'To none more than to the deluded instruments of the agitation thus perniciously 
excited, is the continuance of such a spirit productive of the most ruinous consequences; 
and the united and vigorous exertions of the loyal and well-affected, in aid of the Go- 
vernment, are imperiously required to put an end to a system of excitement and vio- 
lence which, while it continues, is destructive of the peace of society, and, if success: 
ful, must inevitably prove fatal to the power and safety of the United Kingdom.” 

Having delivered the Speech, his Majesty retired; andthe Commons 
returned to their own House. The Lords adjourned till five o’clock. 

2. THe Avppress. 

In the House of Commons, the Speaker took the chair a few mi- 
nutes before four o’clock. There was a numerous attendance of Mem- 
bers both on the Ministerial and Opposition benches; the former, 
however, being best filled. Lord Althorp, Mr. Stanley, Lord Pal- 
merston, Lord John Russell, Mr. Littleton, Sir James Graham, and 
Mr. Spring Rice occupied the Treasury bench. . On the front Oppo- 
sition seat, we noticed Sir Robert Peel, Mr. O’Connell, Mr, Cobbett, 
Mr. Ruthven, and Mr. Finn. Mr. Hume had resumed his old seat 
by the pillar. Good order and decorum were observed for the most 
part during the evening. There was some noise and talking, during 
the speeches of prosy, and, in the opinion of the House, unimportant 
Members; but we heard none of the cock-crowing, donkey-braying, 
and other after-dinner noises, which disgraced the High Council of the 
Nation last session. There was nothing very exciting, to be sure, in 
the business before the House; the Speech and the Address having 
been framed with a studious avoidance, with one exception, of every 
thing likely to call forth angry remonstrance or debate. Upon the 





large, that a number of Peers were obliged to stand during the cere- 
mony, their seats being occupied by their ladies. The Ambassadors’ 
benches were completely filled. Prince Talleyrand was present, and 
attracted the most attention of any member of the diplomatic body. 

At half-past one, Lord Chancellor Brougham took his seat upon the 
woolsack; and soon after two, his Majesty entered,—looking well, 
though troubled with a severe cold. The Commons were summoned ; 


and about two hundred Members, headed by the Speaker, appeared at 
the bar. 

The Kine then read the following Speech, in a firm and distinct 
-woice. | 
~ © My Lords and Gentlemen—In calling you again together for the discharge of your , 
high duties, 1 rely with entire confidence on your seal and diligence, on your sincere 





whole, we have never witnessed a more placid and dull first night. A 
sympathetic apathy reigned even in the outward approaches to the 
House: we never saw the Lobby and passages so deserted. 

The King’s Speech having been read from the Chair, Mr, Saw 
Lerevre moved, and Mr. Morison seconded the Address. Ac 
cording to custom, the Address was an echo of the Speech; but both 
the mover and seconder showed themselves superior to the old 
schoolboy practice of utteringa mere paraphrase of the text.which they 
were selected to preach from ; and, while they expressed their general 
approval of the domestic and foreign policy of the Government, de- 
livered, ina manner becoming independent Members of ‘Parliament, 
their own individual opinions on some important subjects. 

Mr. Lerevrs, after mentioning the necessity of reforming the Mu 
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nicipal Corporations of the country, upou the sume principle as that of 
Parliamentary Reform,—and intimating, that, when the subject of Ec- 
clesiastical Reform came before the House, the abolition of Church 
sinecures would be expected,—laid much stress on the necessity of an 
improved administration of the Poor-laws; the burden of which was 
so materially increased by bad management. He said that the labour- 
ing classes in the agricultural districts were in a state of ‘ {rightful de- 
moralization ;” that, deprived as they were of the benefit of education, 
they lived in totat ignorance of their social position, became envious of 
all around them, and were therefore easily led to the commission of 
acts of outrage and incendiarism. The depressed state of the agricul- 
tural interest was urgently insisted upon by Mr. Lefevre. In Berk- 
shire, Sussex, Hampshire, Bucks, Dorsetshire, and Wiltshire, the Poor 
and Church rates, he said, amounted to more than one pound sterling 
per head upon each one of the population. The Tithes, too, were a 
grievous burden upon the agricultural interest; though Mr. Lefevre 
disclaimed concurrence in the views of those who wished to substitute 
a payment of one thirtieth, instead of one twentieth, to the titheholder. 
Mr. Morison confined himself principally to remarks upon the com- 
mercial and manufacturing state of the country. This he considered to 
be, in the main, very satisfactory. He quoted a number of documents 
to prove the correctness of this opinion. In regard to the Cotton trade, 
he stated that the quantity of the raw material entered for home con- 
sumption in 1832, was upwards of 262 millions of pounds; in 1833, 
more than 296 millions ; being the largest quantity ever known, and an 
increase of 12} per cent. over the preceding year. ‘The cotton manu- 
factured goods exported had increased 13 per cent. ; the declared value 
in 1832 being 17,398,378/., and in 1833 19,659,672. Owing, in agreat 
degree, to Mr. Huskisson’s measures for removing restrictions on the 
Wool trade, that branch of commerce had also rapidly extended itself. 
There was, Mr. Morison thought, good reason to anticipate that Aus- 
tralian wool would soon be produced in great quantities, and of an ex- 
cellent quality ; the advantage of which to our manufactures was evi- 
dent. In the Silk trade, there had been a vast increase during the last 
ten years, and the J.inen manufacture was also in an improving condition. 
At Dundee, the progress of this manufacture was perfectly marvellous. 
The amount of flax imported into that place in 1814, was 3,000 tons ; in 
1833 the quantity had increased to 18,777, besides 3,380 tons of hemp. 
In the year ending 3lst May 1833, there were shipped fifty millions of 
yards of linen, three and a half millions of sailcloth, and four millions 
of yards of bagging. The imports of the raw material during that 
year might be reckoned worth 700,000/., and the exports of the manu- 
factured articles 1,600,000/. In the iron countries, large orders were in 
process of execution, for railroads ; and similar orders would probably 
be received from the United States, and, he hoped, from Trance. He 
dwelt upon the important fact that the wages of the workmen were the 
best, where the improvements in machinery had been greatest. The 
condition of the hand-loom weavers was rather better than it had been. 
Mr. Morison also mentioned, that he had lately been in Ireland; and 
could state that the linen manufacture was improving rapidly. This 
was principally owing to the introduction of mill-spun yarn, In the 
neighbourhood of Belfast, eight new mills were in the course of erec- 
tion. He was confident that tranquillity was all that was required to 
induce capitalists to employ their money in that country. It was quite 
unfair to charge upon the Legislative Union the destruction of the silk 
manufactures of the South of Ireland; which was effected by the ca- 
price of fashion; and that not even the omnipotence of an Irish Par- 
liament would be found able to control. It should also be remembered 
that if the manufactures of the South of Ireland had been transferred to 
England, her workpeople had been also transferred to Manchester and 
Glasgow. Mr. Morison concluded his speech by professing his per- 
fect independence of Ministers, whom he had opposed and should be 
prepared to oppose again if necessary ; though he felt gratitude to them 
for carrying the Reform Bill, and believed that, more than any other 
set of men, they possessed the will and the power to serve the country. 

Colonel Evans, Mr. Hume, and Mr. FLeerwoop, expressed their 
disapprobation of many parts of the Speech. 

Colonel Evans particularly complained of the want of any intima- 
tion that the House and Window taxes would be repealed. He endea- 
voured to obtain some information on this point from Lord Althorp ; 
but unsuccessfully. _He condemned the foreign policy of Ministers in 
regard to Eastern affairs; and expressed his hope that no obstruction 
in future would be placed by our Government in the way of Mehemet 
Ali, whose power ought to be made a counterpoise to that of Russia. 
He concurred in that part of the Address which related to Portugal. 

Mr. Hume was of opinion, that at least twenty-four hours should be 
allowed for the Representatives of the Nation to consider the terms of 
the answer which they ought to make to the King’s Speech. It was 
ridiculous to expect a discreet answer, when so short a time was al- 
lowed for deliberation. Mr. Hume complained that the subject of 
National Education was not once mentioned in the Speech; ridiculed 
the paltry grant of 20,000/. voted in a house of fifty members at the 
close of last session ; and recommended Ministers to take pattern from 
the despotic government of Prussia in this matter. He was convinced 
that no reduction of the taxes was intended, as no mention of it was 
made in the Speech. On the subject of Church Reform, the Speech 
Was most unsatisfactory. Apparently, we had retrograded from our 
position of last year; the language of the King was then much more 
specifie and encouraging than now, when we were merely informed 
that the information collected by the Commissioners would be laid 
before the House, in order that measures for the correction of abuses 
might be passed ‘in due season.” Mr. Hume moved an amendment, 
—to the effect that the House would take into its immediate conside- 
ration the state of the Church in respect to its temporalities, with a 
view to remove the complaints arising from the mode in which its re- 
venues were collected, and to relieve the members of the Church, as 
weil as the Dissenters, from the grievances under which they laboured, 
4n conformity with the recommendation of the Crown delivered at the 
commencement of last session. 

Mr. Hume's remarks called up Lornp Auruorr; who denied that 
there was any reason to suppose that there would be no reduction of 
taxation because there was no mention of it in the Speech. On the 
contrary, he could say that there would be “ a reduction” of taxation, 
though he could not promise it wordd be to the extent which would sa- 











tisty Mr. tiume. SO wich inconvemence hau wlsen ficou the mueauelm 
in last year’s Speech of the specific measures which Government had 
in contemplation (several of which they had found it impossible te 
carry through the House), that they had determined to adopt the ald 
rule of not being so specific as some members seémed to desire. He 
was prepared to state, in regard to the subject of Church Reform, that 
he had a measure to introduce for the redemption of tithes, which he 
thought would be satisfactory. Lord John Russell also would intre- 
duce a bill for regulating Dissenters’ marriages ; and the other demands 
of the Dissenters were receiving the best attention of Government. 

After some remarks from Mr. Rosinson,—who denied that the 
commercial condition of the country was so prosperous as had been re- 
presented, and affirmed that the state of the shipping interest was peen- 
liarly bad,—the House rejected Mr. Hume’s amendment, by 191 to 3& 
Another amendment offered by the same gentleman, pledging the 
House to economy, was also negatived, without a division. 

The passages in the Speech relating to Ireland were animadverted 
upon in a yery vehement manner, by Mr. H. Grarran and Mr. 
O’ConnEtt. The former dwelt upon the misery of the people, the 
beggary of the gentry, and the absenteeism of the great landed proprie- 
tors; and asked if it was decent, or politic, or humane, to talk of visit- 
ing any body of his Majesty’s subjects with the “just indignation ” of 
the King. Mr. Grattan rung the changes upon this phrase with great 
perseverance. With equal ardour he denounced the passage which 
stated the King’s “unalterable determination” to resist the Repeal of 
the Union. 

Mr. O’ConNELL moved to expunge the three last clauses in the 
Address, which echoed the sentiments in the Speech; and which Mr. 
Grattan, Mr. Hume, and Colonel Evans, all joined with him in think- 
ing impolitic, uncalled for, and pitiful in the extreme. Mr. O'Connell 
commenced his oration with some bitter sarcasms on the “no mean- 
ing” of the Speech, and the failure of the Government measures for the 
commutation of tithes, delivered with great force and effect. As he 
proceeded, he fell off; especially towards the conclusion, which referred 
to the evils that free trade and the Union had inflicted upon the com- 
merce of Ireland. Mr O’Connell’s tone was full of defiance ; and his 
was the only bitter attack made upon Ministers during the night. 

Mr. LirrLeton replied to Mr. O’Connell, with perfect self-posses- 
sion and good-humour: his manner was firm, but conciliatory and dig- 
nified. He admitted that the Repeal question had been making pro- 
gress in Ireland; and agreed with Mr. O’Connell that it was a fair 
subject for debate in the House of Commons. He exposed some of 
Mr. O’Connell’s inaccuracies relative to the Tithe question. He said 
that he had given notice of a motion for bringing forward a measure for 
the final adjustment of tithes, on the 20th instant ; and expressed his 
conviction, that unless this matter was satisfactorily and finally ar- 
ranged, the state of Ireland next winter “ would be desperate indeed.” 

Mr. Consett delivered a short, amusing speech of encouragement to 
Mr. O’Connell to proceed in his Repeal project. And Sir Rozerr 
Pret delivered a vapid, rambling sort of controversy upon the Speech ; 
which he described as being got up on the old Tory plan, and therefore 
he could not but approve of it in general. Its ‘no meaning puzzled 
more than wit.” Sir Robert condemned the foreign policy of Minis- 
ters, and particularly disapproved of their refusal to recognize Don 
Miguel. In the East, and in Belgium also, he thought that Ministers 
had mismanaged matters: he ridiculed the idea of preserving the ‘ in-~ 
tegrity of Turkey.” 

Mr. ALEXANDER Bartnc took the same side of the question as Sir 
Robert Peel. 

Lord PALMERSTON defended Ministers from these attacks,—which 
have been so frequently made almost in the same words. And then 
the House divided on Mr. O’Connell’s amendment; which was re- 
jected by 189 to 23. 

The motion for the Address was agreed to, and the House adjourned, 


There was very little brilliant speaking in this debate. Mr. Hume 
delivered some passages of his speech, especially those which referred to 
the absence of all mention of National Education in the speech of the 
King, and the necessity of conciliating the nation by a vigorous Church 
Reform, with great energy. They told extremely well in the debate, 
but we cannot find justice done to them in any of the reports which 
we have read in the Daily Papers. The same may be said of Mr. 
LirrLeton’s reply to Mr. O’Connell; which was pithy, spirited, and 
upon the whole convincing ; but it does not read well in the reports. 
Mr. O’ConnEL1’s harangue will furnish some better extracts. Of the 
King’s Speech he said— 

It did not reach the dignity of exciting indignation; and it was so utterly 
devoid of every thing but mere words, that any expression of satisfaction was 
altogether out of the question. To characterize it in the fewest possible words, 
it was as unmeaning a pack of drivelling nonsense as ever was concocted by any 
set of men-or Ministers. It was positively disgraceful to witness the first Ma- 
gistrate of the first empire in the world meeting his Parliament with such a 
tissue of nonsense as they had that day heard delivered from the Throne. Until 
the speech of Lord Althorp, he was utterly at a loss to conjecture on what prin- 
ciple it was the Speech had been framed; but, with his characteristic honesty, 
that noble lord had let the secret escape him. “ In the last opening Speech 
from the Throne, we found we said too much; we raised expectations which 
we could not consistently with our duty fulfil; and the consequence was a strong 
manifestation of dissatisfaction on the part of the public. Under these cireum- 
stances, we resolved to follow the good old practice of stringing together a parcel 
of sentences, out of which nothing could be made, and upon which no expecta~ 
tion could be raised.” Never was resolution more successfully carried into effect. 
Not an ancient gentlewoman in the land could have perpetrated a more discreet, 
a more pointless Address. It was perfectly in character, too, with an old wo- 
man’s twaddle, for it set out with nonsense, and it ended with a touch of down- 
ight Billingsgate. But was that the way a Reformed Parliament ought to be 
treated by a Reform-professing Ministry? Was it wise, he asked, to irri- 
tate the people of Ireland in their present desperate condition? Famine threat~ 
ened the country : the poor man’s crop had miserably failed, and it was probable 
that, in consequence of the late destructive rains, not more than-one third of that 
deficient crop could be rendered available. - Pestilence stalked through the land ; 
the cholera was making frightful progress; within the last three weeks five 
hundred individuals had fallen a sacrifice to its ravages in the city of Limerick 
alone. With the pestilence thus spreading from farm to farm, and ‘bringiny 


misery, desolation, and death with it onevery side—with famine staring the 
people in the face, and with the constitution suspended, they weremet only with 
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feelings of “just indignation ;” some proud spirit, some dictator in the Cabinet, 
was still to trample on his wretched country, and barb with disgrace the dart 
of death which was aimed at its prosperity. Why should the discussion of the 
Repeal question be suppressed? It was but an act of Parliament, and why 
should they be deprived of an opportunity of constitutionally discussing it? 
Would Ministers dave to have treated England as they had Ireland? If the 
Tories in their day had been sagacious enough; or He they possessed the 
disposition to hold power, no matter what became of the Constitution— 
pewter >be meant what they imagined to be the Constitution—and had 
they come forward and pressed the membersof the present Government with 
their feelings of just indignation against all attempts to take from property its 
a virtual and virtuous representatives, he could well imagine what 
pathetic, powerful, and eloquent appeals would have resounded from the Op- 
position benches, and how the shades of the dead and the spirits of the living 
would have been called on to baffle the attempt of all legitimate and constitu- 
tional discussion. When met, therfore, by such an ‘ unalterable determination ” 
on the part of Government, Irishmen would consider themselves as unworthy 
the rights of Englishmen, if they did not throw contempt on all attempts to 
control or defeat them in the exercise of a constitutional right. 

Mr. Conpert, in allusion to what had been said respecting the sup- 
pression of the Repeal question, remarked, that 

With respect to the charge of “agitation” brought against Mr. O’Connell, 
he remembered that charges of that sort had been made in England.  De- 
signing men” had been marked out in a King’s Speech, as pretending a desire 
for reform, but meaning something else. They were hunted down as country 
yentlemen hunted vermin; they were persecuted and put into dungeons. Could 

fr. O'Connell be more abused or worse treated than those men were? He 
Knew one of them who had thought it necessary, for his personal safety, to go 
weross the Atlantic. (A laugh.) They only petitioned for Reform, as the 
Irish petitioned for a Repeal of the Union; and after all, Reform came, and 
where were their persecutors ?—amongst those men who boasted of making the 
reform, or ‘of supporting a Reform Ministry. Mr. O’Connell had not more agi- 
tated in Ireland than the Reformers had done in England. They wrote letters and 
pamphlets, and he had written letters and paragraphs; and what the Secretary 
for Ireland said of Mr. O'Connell, was said of them. We said the agitators in 
Ireland were so cunning, so artful in their proceedings, that no redress could be 
obtained by law. And what said Lord Sidmouth, on introducing the gagging 
and dungeon measure? He talked of the designing Reformers being so cunning 
and crafty, that the Law Officers could not get hold of them, and a law was ob- 
tained to put them into dungeons. Mr. O'Connell would live to see the Repeul 
of the Union, and a Ministry boasting of being Repealers too. (Laughter. ) 

In the House of Peers, the Royal Speech having been read from the 
Woolsack, the Duke of SurHERLAND rose to move the Address. The 
speech of his Grace, as well as that of Lord Howarp or Errincuam, 
who seconded the motion, was in the most approved style of commen- 
dation of the Ministerial policy and measures. 

The Duke of WELLINGTon then made an elaborate attack upon the 
foreign policy of the Government. ‘The conduct of Ministers in regard 
to Holland, Portugal, and Turkey excited his utmost indignation. If 
Ministers continued to act as they haddone, the Belgian question would 
be in the same state ten years hence that it is now in. If it were the 
Jast words he had to utter, he should say, that Don Miguel ought to 
have been recognized sovereign of Portugal. Had this been done, there 
would have been no civil war in Spain. He charged Ministers with 
not exerting British influence to prevent the aggressions of the Egyp- 
tian Pacha on Turkey. They would by so doing haye prevented the 
Emperor of Russia from sending a fleet and army to Constantinople. 
The latter part of the Duke of Wellington’s speech was occupied in 
discussing the subjects of Corporation and Church Reform, and the 
state of Ircland. He alluded to Sir James Scarlett’s opinion as to the 
illegality of the Corporation Commission; and expressed his disappro- 
bation of the plan of founding Municipal constituencies on the 101. fran- 
chise. He regarded the Ministerial intentions also in regard to Church 
Reform with much jealousy and suspicion. He concurred in that part 
of the Speech which related to Ireland; but was disappointed in not 
finding an assurance, that the wise and salutary Coercion Bill was to 
be renewed. 

Karl Grey replied at great length to the Duke of Wellington; re- 
minding him of the state in which the Belgian question was left by his 
owt Administration; and asking why Don Miguel had not been recog- 
nized before the present Ministry came into office. He utterly denied 
that the insurrection in Spain would have been prevented by the esta- 
blishment of Don Miguel on the throne of Portugal. Don Miguel 
had not to this day granted the amnesty which the Duke’s Ministry 
required as the condition of his being recognized by England. Earl 
Grey then adverted to the circumstances attending the treaty of 
Adrianople; and contended, that from that time there was an end to 
the independence of Turkey. As regarded Mehemet Ali, a strong 
remonstrance against the progress of his arms, sent to him by the Bri- 
tish Government, had had a powerful effect in preventing his advance 
on Constantinople. It was not the duty nor the policy of England to 
interfere further than to remonstrate with the Pacha of Egypt. The 
domestic policy of the Government, especially in regard to those mea- 
sures which the Duke had attacked, was then defended by Earl Grey. 
In reference to the Coercion Bill, he reminded the House, that as it 
did not expire till next August, there would be time enough to deter- 
mine whether or not there would be any necessity for its renewal. 

The Address was then agreed to, and the House adjourned. 


On Wednesday, when the report on the Address had been brought 
up and read a second time in the House of Commons, Mr. Consrrr 
moved an amendment, which went to pledge the House to take into 
consideration the nature, extent, causes, and effects of agricultural dis- 
tress. There was nothing remarkable in his speech, except the de- 
nial that the abolition of tithes would be a relief to the farmer: it was, 
he said, a mere juggle. Lord Atruorr spoke briefly in a reply to Mr. 
Cobbett. The amendment was then negatived, without a division. 

Mr. Finn moved another amendment, to the effect that the Irish 
Repealers had committed no acts of violence, but had confined them- 
selves to strictly constitutional means in promoting the cause of Re- 
peal. He took occasion to deny that there was any connexion between 
preedial and political agitation. This remark called up Mr. Lirrir- 
Ton; who expressed a contrary opinion, and read a statement of the 
outrages in Kilkenny during the seven months succeeding the 10th of 
April last, when the county was proclaimed, compared with those in 
the corresponding period of the former year. From this it appeared, 
that, especially as regarded the robbery of arms, and the administering 








of unlawful oaths, there had been a very great diminution during ‘the 
latter period. Mr. O’Connewt denied that these good effects were 
any justification of the Coercion Bill, as the same had been produced 
in the county of Clare by the proceedings of a special commission, 
This reference to the Coercion Bill led him to speak of the famous 
charge against one of the Irish Members, of having voted and spoken 
warmly against the bill, while he had privately urged Ministers to carry 
it. The business before the House was entirely lost sight of during 
the lengthened discussion which the introduction of this subject occa. 
sioned. Mr. Finn’s amendment, however, was negatived; and the 
Address was finally agreed to in the course of the evening. 


3. CHARGES AGAINST THE IntsH MEMBERS. 


Mr. O'ConneE Lt having recapitulated the story of the “ traitor,” 
with which oug readers are familiar, and expressed his own disbelief of 
it, called upon Lord Althorp to state distinctly, first, whether he or 
any other member of the Cabinet had ever stated that an Irish Mem- 
ber had acted in the manner described? and secondly, whether any 
Irish Member ever went to him, or any other Minister, and made the 
statement which had been imputed to him ? 

In reply to the first question, Lord Atrnorp for himself positively, 
and to the best of his belief for his colleagues, denied that any such 
statement had been made. With regard to the second question, he 
was not aware that any Irish Member had ever made suclt a statment 
to a Cabinet Minister: but he added, that he had good reason to be- 
lieve, that some Irish Members (certainly more than one), who voted 
and spoke against the bill, did in private conversation use very different 
language. 

Great excitement was caused among the Irish Members by this 
declaration; and Mr. O’CoNnNELL started up and said—‘* The noble 
lord is shrinking! State the names of those Members.” Lord 
A.ruorr said— Does the honourable Member accuse me of shrink- 
ing?” Mr. O’ Conn tt retracted that expression. Lord ALTHoRP then 
said, that he was answerable for what he had uttered: that he would 
not shift that responsibility upon others; and that if called upon, he 
would name the Irish Members alluded to. Mr. O’ConneEtz said he 
was authorized ‘by the whole of the Irish Members ”—but the 
laughter of the House made him limit the inquiry to his own particular 
case: was he the man? Mr. Finn asked the same question for himself; 
and both received an answer in the negative. Several other Members 
were rising; when the Speaker interfered, and stated that an expres- 
sion used out of the House, or in private, ought not to be made the 
subject of discussion in the House. Mr. Hume supported this view; 
and reminded the House that he had maintained the same doctrine 
in favour of Mr. O'Connell, when that gentleman was called to ac- 
count in his place, for a speech reported to have been made by him at 
a public meeting in London. 

Mr. H. Grarvan affirmed, that he had the names of between thirty 
and forty English Members who had said to him—* Mr. Grattan, we 
will vote with you against the bill ;” and yet, with two exceptions, they 
voted for it. 

Mr. Suet proceeded to argue from the expressions made use of by 
Lord Althorp, that the story itself was a fabrication ; as it appeared 
that no communication in favour of the Coercion Bill had been sent to 
a Cabinet Minister by any Irish Member who had voted against it. 
The charge was distinctly negatived by the noble lord. (A Member 
on the Ministerial benches expressed his dissent.) Mr. Sheil then said, 
that as Lord Althorp had expressed bis belief that some Irish Mem- 
bers had used different language out of doors in regard to the Coercion 
Bill from what they had used in that House, he would ask him whether 
he was one of the Members alluded to? 

Lord Atruorr replied—** Yes, the honourable and learned gentle- 
man is one of them.” 

The House was hushed in profound stillness. Mr. Surr kept his 
seat for some moments: at length he rose and said— 

‘‘ Having heard the statement which the noble lord has just made to the 
House, I beg on the other hand to declare, in the face of my country, and if | 
may do so without profanity, in the presence of my God, that if any individual 
has said to the noble lord, or to others, that I gave any approbation of the Coer- 
cion Bill in private, he has belied me by a gross and scandalous calumny. As 
the noble lord has put the statement on his own responsibility, I shall say no 
more.” 

Mr. O'ConnELt instantly rose, and in the most ample and decided 
terms made his apology to Mr. Hill for the language he had used re- 
specting him. He now considered Mr. Hill as ‘perfectly justified ; ” 
and not only thus publicly retracted all that be had said to his prejudice, 
but offered to make him any further reparation in private which that 
gentleman might require. 

Mr. Hitt rose, and spoke to the following effect— 

He had unguardedly made use of words at a public meeting at Hull, which 
being without premeditation, did not wake any great impression on him till his 
attention was drawn to it by the sensation it created. Upon this he looked into 
the published reports of it, given in the newspapers. He found three reports 
published, which differed materially from each other ; and though he could not 
trust entirely to his memory as to the exact expressions used, he thought he 
could confidently say, that his words were not those stated. As far as he 
remembered, the words were nearly these—* That he had been informed that a 
Member of Parliament (he did not even say an Irish Member), who had 
spoken violently against the Coercion Bill, and voted against it, hat 
had communications with Government upon the subject, and stated to 
the Government that the bill was necessary and ought to pass.” He 
had not considered it necessary before this tine, to make even this explanati +": 
but when he found that the statement at Hull had created a sensation among 
the Irish Members, he inserted a short letter in the newspapers, offering, if the 

Member to whom he alluded asked the question, to say whether or not he was 
the man. Many Irish Members availed themselves of that offer; and he now 
confidently appealed to them if he had not, in each instance, given a prompt 
and explicit answer. He was compelled by his feelings as a man and as a geo- 
tleman todo this much, and he could not do more. He had since seen state- 
ments in the newspapers, and had received letters calling on him to give up his 
authority. Of course he could not have done so. He would have crept out of 
existence before he would’ have placed ‘another in his situation, or shifted the 
responsibility of his words to another ‘from himself. (oud cheers.) He 
felt disposed to agree with those on the other side who asked for exag- 
nation into the subject. He trusted that no slight irregularity in_ form 
would be allowed to form a bar to inquiry; for it was important, that 
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should be examined into, seeing that the Parliamentary conduct of Members was 
impugned ; and it was evident from the tone with which the House received the 
subject, that it was considered by them no light matter. (‘* Hear, hear!”) If 
any gentleman on the other side would move for a Committee to examine into 
the matter, he would second the motion; and he pledged himself to prove be- 
fore that Committee every word which he had said. He could not do more, 
neither could he do less. He accepted the concession made to him by the 
honourable and learned Member for Dublin. He could not, however, help say- 
ing, that that gentleman’s attacks came heavily upon him, from having been 
made at a time of great domestic affliction and calamity. The honourable and 
learned Member offered further concession out of the House ; but that he declined, 
feeling satisfied with what was already said. He had only further to add, that 


he begged the pardon of the House that any action of his should have cost them | 


so much trouble. (Much cheering.) 

Tue SPEAKER impressed upon the House the necessity of taking the 
usual measures to prevent the discussion from being carried, by auy of 
the parties to it, beyond the walls of the House. Mr. O’Conniin 
urged the importance of full inquiry, especially after Mr. Hill’s offer 
to prove the correctness of what he had asserted; and gave notice of a 
motion on the subject the next day. There were then several calls for 
Mr. Sheil, but he did not answer them. Tue Sreaker made a few 
explanatory observations; and then Mr. Seu. got up and stated that 
he did not think he was called upon to say any more. He was of opi- 
nion that Lord Althorp, who had declared that he would take on him- 
self the responsibility of what he had said, had put himself in the place 
of the party who had made the allegation. (Cries of “No, no!") 
Lord Patmerston explained, that Lord Althorp had not taken upon 
himself the responsibility of the statement itself, but of the fact that 
the statement had been made. Mr. Suerte refused to accept this ex- 
planation: the case was not one for diplomacy. Lord Auruorp again 
rose and said— 

The present was not a case in which there ought to be any difference as to 
what a man had said. He had said that he had got the formation; that he 
believed it ; that he would not give the name of the party, und he had taken 
upon himself the responsibility. 

Sir Rozerr Inctts concurred in Lord Palmerston’s explanation of 
the meaning of the word “responsibility.” Colonel Evans thought 
further explanation necessary. It was a very indefinite charge to say, 
that some Irish Members, who had spoken warmly and voted against the 
Coercion Bill, had held a different language in private. {t was well 
known that men in private lost much of the warmth which they indulged 
in when speaking on the same subject in public. Unless, therefore, 
some graver and more specific charge could be brought, he did not see 
that the character of any Member was much affected. Lord Joun 
Russet urged, that the parties concerned should be called upon to 
give a tacit or express assent that the matter should be settled within 
the House. 
on Lord Althorp and Mr. Sheil, that they should consider themselves 
restrained by the authority of the House from proceeding further in the 





affair. ‘Pur Speaker called upon Mr. Sheil to give the necessary as- 
surance. Mr, Suer. thought that Lord Althorp should be first called 
upon. Lord Althorp had said that he believed the statement. If he 


would give up the name, or suggest that he might have been mistaken, 
or make the slightest concession, he might then feel himself called upon 
to comply with the demand of the Chair. He again insisted upon the 
circumstance of Lord Althorp having assumed the responsibility, and 
having become a shareholder in the calumny. Tue Speaker assured 
Mr. Sheil, that he was not calling upon him to adopt a line of conduct 
that in any way compromised his character as a gentleman. Sir Roperr 
PEEL observed, that in replying, as a Minister, to the questions put to 
him, Lord Althorp could not be held as assuming any personal respon- 
sibility. It could not be the slightest reflection on Mr. Sheil that he 
submitted to the call from the Chair. Mr. Suet. reiterated his remarks 
upon the word “responsibility.” ‘The noble lord had “ vouched for 
the truth of the statement.” (Cries of “No, no!”) That was the 
only interpretation he could put on the words “ taking upon himself all 
the responsibility.” Mr. Secretary Sranury said, there was an evident 
misunderstanding of the word ‘ responsibility.” 

The question put to his noble friend was this--“ Did you or did you not hear 
such a report?” He replied that he had heard it from parties wortiy of credit ; 
that he believed them; that the matter, however, must rest with him, for that 
he should not go further, and make public the source whence he had derived the 
infurmation, Now, if saying that was to be esteemed an act of personal provo- 
cation, he confessed himself unable to comprehend how public affairs could be 
carried on, 

Lord Avriore said, that he had assumed the responsibility, but had 
not vouched for the truth of the statement— 

What he meant in using the word “responsibility” was this—that though 
he had heard such a statement, he would take upon himself not to give up the 
name of the person from whom the information proceeded. This observation he 
had used in reply to a question put; and if his saying so gave offence, he was an- 
swerable for that. 

Colonel Lerru fay had heard similar representations respecting 
other Irish Members; and he took upon himself the responsibility of 
saying so. (A laugh.) 

_, sit Francis Burperr then moved, that Lord Althorp and Mr. 
Sheil be committed to the custody of the Sergeant-at- Arms. 

Mr. Coszert said, he held the kind of proceeding out of doors which 
had been alluded to in perfect contempt— 

“ The matter, in my opinion, stands thus: it isasifa man came into a company 
and said, ‘ There is a person in this room who has stolen a horse ;’_ one of the 
party requires him to be more explicit: he replies, ‘ You stole the horse ;’ the 
other rejoins, ‘It isa lie; tell me your authority.” The answer to that is, ‘I 
will not give up my authority, I take all the responsibility on myself.’ Is not 
that the same thing as standing in the place of the person who first uttered the 
accusation ?” 


As Lord Althorp would not pledge himself to refuse to respond to 
a call” from Mr. Sheil, and as Mr. Sheil would not promise to refrain 
from giving such a call, they were both, after a good deal of desultory 
Conversation, consigned to the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms. Mr. 
Hill, who had not objected to give the necessary assurance that he 
Would take no steps in the business out of doors (and who in fact did 
give such assurance on being formally required by the Speaker), was 
suffered to remain at large. Soon after their committal, the required 


Promises were given by Lord Althorp and Mr. Sheil,—first by the 





Sir F. Berperr moved that an injunction should be laid | 


former; and they were both liberated. 
Wednesday. 


On Thursday, Mr. O’Connett, after complaining of the difficulty 
he felt in finding Parliamentary ground on which to found his motion 
of inquiry into the subject, said that he proposed to treat it as a breach 
of privilege, and moved that the account of Mr. Hill’s speech at Hull, 
which had been incorrectly given in the Examiner of November 10th, 
1833, should be read, as a pretitninary step whereon to found a motion, 
Mr. STantey said, that if the reading of the report was to be followed 
up by proceedings against the proprietor of the Examiner, he should 
resist the motion. Tur Speaker stated, that the reading of the report 
would not render ulterior measures necessary. Mr. Sraniey enlarged 
upon the necessity of pursuing this inquiry with calmness and circum- 
spection—with shrinking caution and deep reluctance. He much re- 
gretted that the Speaker had not sooner interposed to stop the debate 
of the previous night. By the precedent which this inquiry would 
establish, freedom of debate would be impeded, and a cessation of pri- 
vate confidential intercourse would folloy—thus raising feelings of sus- 
picion below the character of the House, and degrading to the feelings 
of gentlemen. He suggested that a delay of three or four days should 
take place before the inquiry commenced, in order to give time for ex- 
cited feelings to cool ; and hoped that Mr. O’ Connell would postpone 
his motion. There was also another consideration—it was important 
that it should be distinctly understood what the charge really was. 

He could not forget, and he was sure the House would recollect, that the ho- 
nourable and learned gentleman had last night made a firm and solemn denial of 
the imputation, and, on the word of a gentleman and a Member of Parliament 
had pledged himself to that denial by the most solemn, by the most binding as- 
severation which could be offered in any place or upon any occasion. (Mr. 
Sheil nodded assent.) He would not anticipate the result of the inquiry, nor 
would he willingly make any observation that could give pain to any individual ; 
though it was hardly possible to speak on such a subject without falling into 
some unintentionally wounding topic ; but he must pray the House seriously and 
deliberately to consider, that if that denial should not be fully made out, to what’ 
further steps such a result might lead. He wished to impress upon the House 
the deep importance of the question; involving not only the character of the 
honourable and learned Member for Tipperary, but of the House itself; and 
that having determined, as he trusted the House would determine, upon an in- 
vestigation in some shape or other, it would be entered upon with a deep sense 
of the importance of the subject, and of the awful consequences which might 
follow. 

Mr. O’Conrnett concurred in Mr. Stanley’s suggestion, and agreed 
to postpone his motion for inquiry till Monday. In the meanwhile, he 
trusted that the charge would be made more specifically—that some 
time, place, and circumstance, would be mentioned ; as it was extremely 
hard upon Mr. Sheil to have to labour under and reply to such vague 
imputations. There were several Irish Members referred to besides 
Mr. Sheil ; andaspecifie charge ought to be advanced against them also. 

Here the conversation dropped. 


Here the matter cropped om 


4, Cuourcn ParronacE in Scor.anp. 

This subject was brought before the House of Commons at its early. 
sitting on Wednesday, by Mr. Roserr Wattacr; who presented a 
petition agreed to at a public meeting in Greenock, and signed by 3,565 
persons, for the abolition of the present system of patronage in the 
Church of Scotland. Mr. Wallace expressed his disappointment 
that the King’s Speech did not contain a syllable in reference to this 
subject, which the Scotch people considered as one of such high im- 
portance. He referred to a statement which he made last session 
respecting a case of abuse of patronage, in which a Member of that 
House was implicated. His account of the affair was flatly denied; 
but upon inquiry, it turned out to be correct. It appeared that the 
patronage of the Church had been made use of as a means of returning a 
Member to Parliament—had been perverted to purposes of political. 
corruption. The Member for Caithness had been induced to post- 
pone a motion on the subject of the abuses of the Church of Secot- 
land, by an assurance from the Lord Advocate, that measures were in 
contemplation for the remedying those abuses. But the session passed 
away and nothing was done. Since then, another gross case had oc- 
curred, in the parish of Inverhamside, in the county of Stirling. A: 
fortnight after the late incumbent died, the living was in the possession 
of another gentleman, whom the parishioners had never seen,—a 
Whig from Edinburgh, appointed by Government on the old Tory 
principle of paying regard to political connexions, not to the fitness of 
the person so appointed. And this was done after the Lord Advo- 
cate’s declaration that in future the wishes of the parishioners should 
be consulted. Mr. Wallace concluded by declaring, that if the Go- 
vernment proceeded as they had begun in the dispensation of Church 
patronage in Scotland, a general alienation of the affections of that 
country would take place; and no further confidence would be placed 
in them by a people whom they had so often and so grossly disap- 
pointed. 

Colonel Lrrrm Hay thought Mr. Wallace’s remarks premature. He 
trusted that Mr. Sinclair would renew his motion of last session in the 
present. The result of inquiry into the subject would be very be+ 
neficial. He should deem it a dereliction of his duty if he did not 
stand up and say, that the Government patronage of the Church of 
Scotland was honestly and fairly distributed, without reference to politi- 
cal or private feeling. 

Mr. Srnciair differed with those who wished for a separation of 
Church and State. Their union was absolutely necessary to the wel- 
fare of each. He thought, however, that abuses should be corrected 
as speedily as possible. He should again bring forward his motion, 
which he had relinquished last session from motives that had never yet 
been made public. He trusted that in this session discussion would be 
provoked, attention directed to abuses, and remedies suggested for their 
removal. i 

Here the conversation was discontinued. 

On Thursday, the subject was resumed by Mr. A. Jonnsrone, who. 
presented a petition from St. Andrew’s, for the remedy of abuses in the 
Scottish Church The petitioners asked for a restoration of the in- 
tegrity of the Church as it was laid down by the British Parliament of 
1711. They were not Destructives, but true Conservatives of the 


Church. 





Captain Extiorr complained of the attack made upon him in his 
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He would 


absence, without notice, the day before, by Mr. Wallace. 
not enter upon the merits of that question; but thought that the rules 
ef courtesy demanded that notice should have been given him of Mr. 


Wallace’s intention. He had duties to perform out of doors, but would 
have attended if he had received an intimation of what was expected to 
take place. The person who had been appointed to the living, which 
it was said had been given him for political purposes, was proved to 
have been duly qualified; and he gave no credit to the assertion that the 
Charch Courts in Scotland were engaged in inquiring whether the cir- 
camstances attending his induction amounted to a charge of simony. 

Mr. Watuacr said, that oll the newspapers in Scotland had stated 
the fact last alluded to by Captain: Elliott, without receiving contradic- 
tion. He reasserted what he had stated respecting the other case. As 
to bringing forward the subject in Captain Elliott's absence, it would 
be hard if Members were to be muzzled, and not allowed to speak their 
sentiments in the House, because it was inconvenient for some Mem- 
bers of the Government to attend in their places. 


5. MiscELLANEOuS SuBJEcts, 

Locat Courts Bit. From a conversation which was carried on in 
the House of Commons last night, it appears that Ministers have not 
determined to bring forward the Local Courts Bill again this session, 
or what course they shall pursue in relation to it. 


Mitrrary Fioceinc. On the motion of Mr. Hume, last night, re- 
tarns of the number of corporal punishments which have been inflicted 
in the Army during the year 1833, were ordered. Mr. Hume was sorry 
that this practice had not been abolished, according to the understanding 
which was come to in the House last session. Mr. Entice, who did 
not object to the returns being ordered, said that he felt confident of 
being able to prove that Government had done all in its power to carry 
into effect the wishes expressed by the House. 

PinanciaL STarTeMENT. Lord A.ruorp, in reply to a question 
from Mr. Rostnson last night, said that he would make a “ general 
financial statement ” next Friday. 

House anp Winpow Taxes. Lord Attuorp refused to give any 
seply toa question by Mr. Lume, as to the intentions of Government 
in regard to these taxes. 

Peritions Committee. This Committee has been reappointed, on 
the motion of Sir Roserr INGtis. 

Boroucus or Hertrorp AnD Warwick. A bill for the prevention 
of bribery in Hertford was read a first time in the Commons last 
might, and was ordered to be read a second time on the 2]st instant, on 
the motionof Mr. Bernat. The new writ for Warwick is not to be 
issued before the 17th of March. 

New Waits have been issued for the Ayrshire Boroughs, Dungarvon, 
Leeds, Totness, and Kendal. 


The Caurt. 
Tur Majesties arrived at St. James’s Palace, from Brighton, about 
two o’clock on Monday. Soon after his arrival, the King held a Court ; 
which was attended by all the principal Officers of ‘State and of the 
Household. A Privy Council was afterwards held; at which his 
Majesty’s speech on the opening of the session of Parliament was ar- 
ranged He also pricked the list of Sheriffs for the ensuing year, 
gave audiences to sevemal members of the Cabinet. 
On Tuesday, his Majesty went in state to the House of Lerds, to 
The day was extremely fine; and number of 
persons assembled to view the procession very great. ‘ihe 








and 
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open the session. 








King was 
cheered occasionally as the procession moved along; but th re was no 
display of loyal enthusiasm. His Majesty returned to the Palace 
about three o’clock. 

A Court was held on Wednesday, at which the Address from the 
House of Lords was presented in due form. Most of the Foreign 
Ministers attended, and had audiences of his Majesty. Afterwards, a 
Privy Council was held, and the Recorder made his report of the cou- 
victs sentenced to death at the Old Bailey Sessions. 

On Thursday, the Address from the House of Commons was pre- 


sented tothe King; who held a Court on the occasion, which was at- 





tended by his principal Ministers; and a number of members of the | 


Lower House. 

In the evening, the Queen was present at the performances at Drury 
Lane Theatre. 

Yesterday, their Majesties left town for Brighton. 





HONOURS. 
From tut Lonpon Gazerre. 
B Tee Pavinion, Bricnton, 29th January 1834,—The King was this day pleased to 
eonfer the honour of Knighthodd upon Major-General SamuvEL TREVok Dickens, of the 
Roy al Engineers, Military Knight Commander of the Royal Hanoverian Guelphic Order, 





The Mictrapolis. 

An address signed by 6,530 clegymen of the Church of England was 
presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury, on Thursday, at the Palace, 
Lambeth. The Archdeacon of Canterbury, Dr. Croft, read the ad- 
dress to the Archbishop. It expressed the devoted adherence of the 
elergy to the doctrines and discipline of the Establishment, and their 
willingness to cooperate in carrying into effect any measures which their 
spiritual rulers may deem necessary for preserving its purity, and aug- 
menting its 6 Tet To this address the Archbishop returned a 
mild and suitable reply. A considerable number of the clergy as- 
sembled in the morning at Rivington’s, in Waterloo Place ; and after- 
wards accompauied Archdeacon Croft to Lambeth. 

The parishioners of Allhallows the Great met in the Vestry of their 
church in Lombard Street, on Thursday evening, and passed a string of 
resolutions expressive of their disapprobation of the conduct of the 
Dean and Chapter of Canterbury in giving the Rectory of their parish 
te the Reverend Francis Dawson ; that gentleman being, already, Rec- 
tor of Chiselhurst, Rector of Orpington, Prebend of Canterbury, and 
Sub-Dean of Canterbury. Petitions founded on the resolutions were 
agreed to; to be presented to the Lords by the Earl of Durham, and to 
the Commons by Mr. Grote. : 

A meeting of the delegates from the different parishes in Westmin- 





ster took place on Thursday evening, at the British Coffeehouse, 
Cockspur S:reet, to consider the best means to be adopted at the pre- 
sent time for procuring the abolition of the House and Window duties, 
Letters hal been sent to Messrs. Hume, Byng, Sir Francis Burdett, 
and Colone! Evans, requesting their attendance; but Mr. Byng and 
Sir Francis had taken no notice of the application. Colonel Evans 
and Mr. Hume attended; and both addressed the meeting at some 
length, expressing their distrust of the intentions of Ministers gene- 
rally, and urging the necessity of some strong demonstration of public 
feeling to compel them to abolish the House and Window taxes. 
Some resolutions were passed, and the meeting separated ata late hour. 

The parishioners of Marylebone and St. Pancras held meetings on 
Monday, to petition for the repeal of the House and Window taxes. 
At the Marylebone meeting, Lord Kenyon presided as senior Church- 
warden. Mr. Hume, Mr. Hope, Sir S. Whalley, and Lord Longford 
also were present. Both meetings were very numerously and respect- 
ably attended. 

On Thursday, part of the goods seized in St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 
and St. George the Martyr, for taxes, were put up to public auction, 
by order of Mr. Davis, officer to the Sheriff of Middlesex. The par- 
ties whose goods were takenattended. Although the room was crowded 
with brokers and Jews, they one and all refused to advance a single 
penny on any article. 

The inquiries of the Corporation Commission continue to possess 
little general interest. On Thursday, Mr. Alexander Baring was ex- 
amined at length relative to the jurisdiction of the Corporation over 
sworn brokers ; but his evidence was no exception to the general dul- 
ness of the proceedings. 

Dr. Prati has delivered another St. Simonian lecture at the Burton 
Rooms on Friday week. The lecturer having concluded his tirade against 
Mr. Owen, Miss Macauley was called tothe chair. A gentleman said it 
was a mistake to suppose that Mr. Owen considered himself the only 
rational man; and he did not wish that such an idea should go forth 
to the world. Mr. Qwen—‘* I am an irrational man, and I never 
yet saw either a rational man, or a rational woman.” He said he 
could not stay to answer the address of Dr. Prati, as he was obliged 
to attend in another place. Miss Macauley said, it was really shocking 
for Mr. Owen to declare that he never met with a rational woman; he 
might have confined his remark to the men. In her opinion, Mr. O. 
was the most irrational man she had ever met with: his whole life was 
was a life of words without actions: his energies, she would repeat, 
were wasted in idle talk. Works, not words, were what she wished 
for; and she would rather see one hour’s practical exertion, than hear 
ten hours’ talking, although she was a woman, and women, it was said, 
loved talking. She wished to see industry encouraged, and such prac- 

ical measures established as would raise our fellow-creatures, by 

honest industry, from the necessity of obtaining their bread from the 
hand of cold charity, or the degrading operation of the Poor-laws. A 
long discussion ensued, on the impracticability of Myr. Owen’s prin- 
ciples; after which the debate was adjourned. 

A middle-eged man, of very athletic and robust form of body, pre- 
sented himself at the Westminster Hospital a few days ago. in order to 
show himself to the surgeons and students of the establishment. He 
is completely covered with a green horny substance in the form of 
to those which are produced on the porcupine. 
The parts which have escaped the deformity are his face, the palms of 
lis hands, and soles of his feet ; every other part of his person is abun- 
dantly supplied with this green horny substance. He sheds his horns 
or quills annually, and a fresh crop succeeds. He has been thus afflicted 
since his earliest infancy; and all the male members of his. family, 
down from the great grandfather, have been similarly well furnished. 
His general health is excellent, and his secretions very regular. A 
model has been taken of him in one of the Borough hospitals. —Zon- 
don Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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The Court of King’s Bench, on Monday, tried an-action to recover 
penalties against a coal-merchant for taking usurious interest on a bill 
of exchange, which he had discounted for his brother-in-law ; who was 
the principal witness againsthim. It appeared from the evidence, that, 
in one way or another, the defendant had certainly received more than 
five per cent. 

The Lord Chief Justice left it to the Jury to say whether the defendant con- 
sented to discount the bill in consequence of a usurious contract between him 
and his brother-in-law. 

The Jury having consulted for a short time, 

The Lord Chief Justice said, ‘* Gentlemen, if you are not likely to agree, 
perhaps you had better retire.” 

A Juryman—‘ My Lord, the only difficulty we have is to know whether we 
are to decide according to law, or according to feeling ?” 

The Lord Chief Justice—*‘ Oh, gentlemen, you must decide according to law.” 

The Jury—‘* Because, if we are to decide according to law, we shall decide 
one way; and if we are to decide according to feeling, we shall decide quite the 
contrary.” 

The Lord Chief Justice—“ You must decide according to law, gentlemen; 
but perhaps you had better retire.” 

The Jury having again consulted fer a short time, found a verdict for the 
defendant. 

[It would seem that the Jury decided according to feeling after all. 
Is it not time that a law should be repealed, which Juries will not suffer 
to be enforced? Sir John Campbell, we shall put this item to your 
debit in the mean time; and balance your account at the end of the 
session. ] 

Messrs. Grant, Bell, and Ager, the proprietors and printer of the 
True Sun, were tried on Thursday, on an ex officio information filed 
against them for two libels, published on the Ist and 2d May last, the 
alleged tendency of which was to bring the House of Commons into 
contempt, and to excite the people to resist the payment of the Assessed 
Taxes. Sic John Campbell conducted the prosecution, and enlarged 
upon the seditious tendency of the alleged libels; which, he said, did 
not exhort the people to endeavour to get rid of the Assessed Taxes by 
constitutional means, but by means subversive of all law and good go- 
vernment. <A letter from a Mr. Lorimer, inserted in the True Sun, 
was read: it stated that “ detiance” must be the remedy of tax-payers. 
Two paragraphs were also quoted, in which the House of Commons was 
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called a loathsome, venomous, sickening, and revoltingly ugly creature, 
that ought to be removed out of the way. Refusal to pay taxes was 
mentioned as a necessary measure ; and the refusal of Lord Milton was 
referred to as an example to be followed. Mr. Sergeant Talfourd ap- 
peared for Mr. Grant, Mr. Kelly for Mr. Ager, and Mr. Bell ad- 
dressed the Jury for himself. Sir John Campbell replied, and Judge 
Patteson charged the Jury; who found all the defendants “guilty.” 
This verdict excited considerable disapprobation in court; and several 
times during the speech of the Solicitor-General, he was interrupted 
and hissed by the spectators. 

On the same day, John Reeve, who had been convicted the day be- 
fore for selling seditious placards on the 10th May last, was sentenced 
to twelve months’ imprisonment. 

In the Court of Common Pleas, on Tuesday, an action was brought 
by Mr. Raymond against Mr. Laporte, to recover 1O0J. as a remunera- 
tion for writing a spectacle called the Invisible Prince, which was ac- 
cepted, and intended to have been brought out at Covent Garden The- 
atre last Easter, but was not performed. Mr. Bartley, the stage- 
manager, said it was not the custom of the theatre to give any thing for 
apiece, even though accepted, if it were found on rehearsal to be unfit 
for representation. At the suggestion of the Lord Chief Justice, a 
juror was withdrawn, each party paying his own costs. | 

In the Court of Exchequer, on Thursday, C. Penny was found 
guilty of publishing the People’s Police Gazette, an unstamped news 
paper. 

The Recorder made a report to the King, on Wednesday, of the 
prisoners in Newgate under sentence of death,—twelve in number; all 
of whom his Majesty was graciously pleased to respite during his Royal 
pleasure. One case (that of Gregorio Guinea) was postponed for fur- 
ther consideration. It was decided on the following day, that this man 
should also be respited. 





In the Lord Mayor's Court at the Guildhall, on Saturday, Mr. 
Barnes, the silversmith who lately figured in the trial of Ann Vickers, 
Mrs. Hampton’s servant, brought an action against Colonel Hampton’s 
solicitors, to recover about 35. which was lodged in their hands, in part 
payment of a debt due to him, and which Mrs. Hampton had contracted. 
He was nonsuited, however, in consequence ‘of failing to prove the 
marriage of Colonel Hampton, and his consequent liability to pay his 
wife’s debts. 

At Bow Street, on Monday, FE. Taylor, a young woman who waited 





in a haberdasher’s shop in Cranbourne Street, was committed to the | 


House of Correction for two months, for having some of her employer’s 
property unlawfully in her possession. It appeared that she was in the 
habit of taking laudanum, and, in order to provide herself with this 
drug, had stolen the articles in question. 

Captain Walter Joss was committed, on Tues: 
Police-oftice, to take his trial at the next Amiralty Sessions, on a charge 
of murdering a seaman on board the brig Andromeda, from St. Peters- 
burg; which he commanded. From the ey iduced- at his exa- 
mination, it appeared that the prisoner had shot the deceased, under cir- 
cumstances of very great provocation. 

Thomas Batt, an Irish coalwhipper, was 
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examined and remanded 
yesterday, on a charge of robbery and pney. On Thursday 
night, it appeared from the evidence, a large body Ivishmen, who 
belong to the ‘ Coalwhippers’ Union,” assembled for the purpose of 
assaulting some Englishmen who who were employed by a person 
engaged in the coal-trade, to the exclusion of the Irish. ‘They attacked 
a publichouse in Stepney, where the Englishmen reec ived their wages, 
beat the coal-merchant severely, and carried off the money he had with 
him to pay his men. They then turned the landlord and his family out 
of doors, and ransacked the house, breaking the windows, tearing up 
the floors, and throwing the furniture into the street. The hi i 
said to be reduced to ruins. The prisoner was the only person s« 
by the Police ; but search is making after some other ringleaders. 

An inquest was held on Monday, on the body of the little girl, who, 
as we mentioned last week, was killed by the Sovereign omnibus pas- 
sing over her in the City Road. It appeared that the Sovereign was 
racing with two other omnibuses, both called the Emperor. One of the 
latter, following the Sovereign, also passed over the child’s body. The 
Jury found a yerdict of accidental death ; and levied a deodand of 40/. 
on the Sovereign, and 25/. on the Emperor. 
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THe Country. 
The Earl of Durham’s solicitor has informed the proprietor of the 
Durham Advertiser, that in consequence of the “complete retractation 
of the libel against his Lordship,” which has been published in his 
aper, all further proceedings in the action against him will be stayed. 
Good again. We expect that Lord Durham will in future believe that 
his character, like “the blood of Douglas,” is sufficient to “ protect 
itself.) 

Mr. Miles was elected, without opposition, Member for East Somer- 
set, at Wells, on Monday. He was proposed by Mr. J. Dickinson, 
and seconded by Mr. J. Philips. In the course of his address, Mr. 
Miles declared himself an advocate for the greatest economy in the pub- 
lic expenditure, and the abolition of useless sinecures ; any judicious 
measure founded on the correction of abuses in the Church he should 
hail with joy; he was anxious for a just commutation of Tithes. He 
should support the present Corn-laws. Mr. Miles, after stating that 
he was an avowed uncompromising Tory, said that “ le was willing to 
reform all abuses in the Constitution.” Mr. Hunt was present, and 
addressed the electors, ina speech full of abuse of the existing Govern- 
ment. 

Leeds is in all the bustle of a contested election; and from the ac- 
counts we have received from that quarter, it appears that the very 
worst practices of the old system prevail there to a great extent. Bui- 
bery, drunkenness, and intimidation are as common as at Liverpool or 
Norwich. Sir John Beckett's Tory partisans are active and unscrupu- 
lous in this business; and it is said that in many instances they have 
bought over the voters of Mr. Baines. In the meanwhile, the Whig 
party is not inactive. Mr. Baines has had frequent meetings with the 
electors, and has made several very manly and creditable speeches. He 


| winnowed about two sacks on the spot! 


*, from the Thames | 


avows himself friendly to the abolition of the Corn-laws, the removal 
of the grievances of the Dissenters, and an extensive internal reform of 
the Church and Municipal Corporations. The practices of his Tory 
opponents have made him a convert to the Ballot; but he is opposed to 
an extension of the suffrage, and (which we think particularly silly) is 
a stickler for quinquennial Parliaments. His friends discountenance 
all illegal proceedings in the conduct of his election. The contest liés 
between Sir John Beckett and Mr. Baines; for although Mr. Joshua 
Bower, the Radical candidate, is stillin the field, there does not appear 
to be the least expectation on any side that he will gain his election. 
By dividing the Liberal party, however, he may throw the victory into 
the hands of the Tories. The contest will be a very close one. 

Colonel Torrens dined in company with about eighty of his consti- 
tuents, at Bolton, on Thursday week. After dinner, he addressed the 
gentlemen present, in a long speech, on the subject of his Parliamentary 
conduct, and his opinions on the leading questions of political economy. 

A meeting was held at Manchester, on Wednesday week, to take 
into consideration the best means of procuring the abolition of the pre- 
sent Corn-laws. Mr. Greg was called to the chair; and the meeting 
was addressed by Messrs. R. Potter, M.P., M. Phillips, M.P., J. 
Brotherton, M.P., Mr. Shuttleworth, and other gentlemen, in moving 
and seconding the resolutions ; and a committee was appointed to adopt 
measures, during the session of Parliament, by calling public meetings 
or otherwise, as may be considered best calculated to effect a change in 
the present Corn-laws, so as to admit the reception of foreign corn at 
all times into this country. 





A considerable number of the Suffolk landowners met at Halesworth, 
on Tuesday, to take into consideration the best means of checking the 
alarming progress of incendiarism. The Earl of Stradbrooke was in 
the chair. Among the gentlemen present, were Colonel Bruce, Lord 
Huntingfield, and Sir Thomas Gooch. A good deal of conversation 
took place as to-the plan which the meeting should adopt for the pro- 
tection of property. At length it was resolved, to form an association 
for that purpose, and a committee was appointed to direct its proceed- 
ings. The state of the Agricultural Association was then brought be- 
fore the meeting by Sir Thomas Gooch, and it was determined that it 
should be united with the East Suffolk Association. 

Some of the wretches who infest the neighbourhood of Urchfont, 
entered a field in the occupation of Mr. Jacob Newman during the 


| night of Monday sennight ; and after unthatching a rick of Prussian 


blue peas, took a quantity from the rick, and actually thrashed out and 
They then decamped with 
their booty. A reward of 5. has been offered for the discovery of the 
offenders.— Berkshire Chronicle. [Who are “ the wretches that infest 
the neighbourhood of Urchfont?”) 

A second incendiary fire broke out on the premises of Mr. Burnip, 
of Offerton, near Sunderland, on Wednesday week. He had kepta 
constant watch on his premises since the former fire up to Tuesday ; 
when he discontinued. Fourteen stacks were either totally destroyed 
or rendered_useless. 

The Norwich Political Union has at length died a natural death. It 


| has been going down ever since the last general election ; and from near 


2.000 members, has for some time been dwindled to considerably less 
than 100. They were no longer supported by the general body, and 
funds were wanting to pay even necessary expenses.— Suffolk Chronicle. 


Lhe Brighton Herald says that the Politial Union in Brighton is also 





| nearly defunct. 


The Corporation of Cambridge, at a meeting on Thursday, resolved 


| to cooperate with that of Norwich in defending themselves from any 


attempt against their charters aud privileges. ‘They also voted 1001 as 


the expenses of a deputation to London. 


A youth of fourteen has been preaching to overwhelming congrega- 
tions at Hull, Malton, Pocklington, and other places. He is said to 
possess considerable pulpit talents.—Leeds Intelligencer. |'The Young 
Roscius was thought to pessess great dramatic talents at the same age. ] 

On Thursday sennight, a lad about fifteen years old was found at 
the door of a cottage on Wrothamheath, Kent, speechless. He was 


| discovered about seven o'clock in the morning, and lived till about 


| valent to an order for him to quit the service. 


one o’clock. 
to death.” 

A Scotch pedlar, about seventy years of age, has been found mur- 
dered in a public path near the turnpike-road in Denn Lane, near Little 
Denn, in Gloucestershire. A man named Richard Gardnier is in cus- 
tody on suspicion. 


A Coroner’s Inquest returned a verdict of “ Frozen 





TRELAND. 


Captain Augustus Wathen, of the 15th, or King’s Hussars, who 
bas been under trial by Court-martial at Cork, on several charges of 
misconduct and unofficerlike behaviour, is honourably acquitted ; and 
his accuser and commanding officer Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Bru- 
denell, is removed from the command of his regiment,—which is equi- 
It was evidently impos- 


| sible that any officer could be permitted by the Commander-in-Chief to 
| to retain his rank.in the service, in the face of such observations as the 





* resorted to by the prosecutor, 





following, from the Court-martial which acquitted Captain Wathen, 


“ Bearing in mind the whole process and tendency of this trial, the Court cannot re- 
frain from animadverting on the peculiar and extraordinary measures which have been 
Whatever may have been his motives for instituting 
charges of so serious a nature against Captain Wathen (and they cannot ascribe them 
solely to a wish to uphold the honour and interests of the Army), his conduct has been 
reprehensible in advancing such various and weighty assertions to be submitted before 
a public tribunal, without some sure grounds of establishing the facts. It appears in 
the recorded minu‘es of these proceedings, that a Junior Officer was listened to, and 
Non-Commissioned Officers and soldiers examined, with the view of finding out from 
them, how in particular instances the Officers had executed their respective duties ; a 
practice in every respect most dangerous to the discipline and the subordination of 
the corps, and highly detrimental to that harmony and good feeling which ought to 
exist between officers. Another practice has been introduced into the 15th Hussars, 


which calls imperatively for the notice and animadversion of the Court, the system of 
having the conversations of oflicers taken down in the Orderly-room without their 
knowledge ; a practice which cannot be considered otherwise than revolting to every 
proper and honourable feeling of a gentleman, and as being certain to create disunion, 
and to be most injurious to his Majesty's service.” 

Lord Brudenell seems to have bought his way to a command for 
Is this 


which he was utterly unqualified both by nature and training. 
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to the credit of the long Tory administration of the Army? There is 
one satisfaction: he had expended about 20,0002. in buying his rank ; 
he will be allowed to retire with only 4,000/. of that sum. 

The Marquis Wellesley went to the Dublin Theatre on Saturday, 
and was enthusiastically cheered by the spectators. The play was the 
same as the one acted on the famous “bottle night,” during his first 
Viceroyalty—She Stoops to Conquer. What does O'Connell say 
to this ? 

The Dublin Orange journals have charged the Marchioness Welles- 
ley with going in state to attend divine service at a Catholic chapel ac- 
companied by some members of the houschold. 
every particular: but what although it were true? the Marchioness is 
an avowed Catholic, and this is no longer a hanging matter in Iveland— 
thanks to the Duke of Wellington, now Chancellor of Oxford Univer- 
sity, and Sir Robert Peel, former Representative of that body, it is not 
even a stigma. 

Mr. Ebenezer Jacob is Mr. O'Connell’s candidate for Dungarvon. 
A subscription, to which the Agitator has contributed 100L, is opened to 
defray the expense of the contest. Mr. P. G. Barron is the candidate 
of the Liberal and Anti- Repeal party. 

The accounts from the provinces, particularly Connaught, continue 
to be very alarming. The rains are still falling, and swelling the lakes 
and rivers of the open country. ‘The vicinity of Tuam is so much in- 
undated, that the poor have been compelled to abandon their hamlets. 


It is feared that sickness and extreme misery amongst the poor will be | 


the consequences. 


In Ballinasloe, the cholera still continues to rage. On Saturday last, | 


there were twelve new cases and nine deaths. 
the steward of the Earl of Clancarty. 


Amongst the latter, was 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Though Prit.0-Sprcraror has attempted to disguise his “ fine Roman hand” by the 
help of another pen, we easily recognize the style. Let him present himself in 
person, and we will show him that sume of his theories rest on an imperfect know- 
ledge of the facts, Next week we may be able to adopt one of his sugyestions ; 
hut the others. “ 

Our Bristol correspondent will see that we have made use of part of his packet ; and 
he may believe that the rest will be used as soon as possible, 

We pray that all communications addressed to us in these times, with any view of being 
useful, or even read, may be expressed with business-like precision and brevity. 








POSTSCRI 


Saturpay Nieur. 

Ministers, we are told, have given their friends to understand that 
they intend to make the present session of Parliament a very short one. 
With this view, they are prepared with the necessary Money bills ; 
and having once obtained votes for the Supplies, will dispense with the 
perplexing attendance of the Popular Representatives, as soon as pos- 
sible. The idea seems to be, that it will be good policy to wean the 
people from thinking much about Parliament and its doings. This 
would be a dangerous experiment on the public. Besides, the Minis- 
terg may have miscalculated even as regards their majority in the 
House of Commons; who way turn restive on their hands, and 
insist upon a return to the now almost obsolete practice of demand- 
ing a redress of grievances before granting the Supplies. At all events, 
this would be the safe course to pursue, whether the rumour to which 
we allude be well or ill founded. 

Lord Atriuorr maintains great reserve about his financial exposé; 
but the office gossip is that he intends to repeal the exportation-duty 
on Coals, and to repeal or reduce several of the taxes which press most 
upon the industrious classes. Nothing is said of any intention to re- 
duce the Newspaper Stamp-duty. 


The shipowners of the United States are under weighty obligations 
to the framers of the late Orders im Council for the regulation of the 
British trade to China. These orders in fact ‘impose discriminating 
duties in favour of the Yankees, and against the merchants of England. 
Were the principle on which they seem to have been drawn up acted 
upon in reference toour commerce to other parts of the world, the Bri- 
tish flag would soon disappear from our docks and harbours. We have 
just been informed of one instance, which occurred at Liverpool the other 
day, of the injurious operation of these Orders. Some British manu- 
factured articles, for which freight had been engaged on board a British 
ship to Canton, and which had been consigned to a British house there, 
have been transferred to an American vessel, and are now consigned 
toan American merchant. ‘Lhe freight and commission, therefore, 
which would naturally have fallen into the hands of the English ship- 
owner and merchant, will be pocketed by our American rivals: and 
the most provoking thing is, that this evil result is brought 
about by the ignorance and obstinacy of our own rulers. The iniiuence 
of Mr. Pouterr Tuomson must be weak in quarters where his ad- 
vice ought to be followed; for we cannot suppose fora moment that 
he is blind to the inevitable consequences of the Canton trade Orders ; 
although the great majority of his colleagues are incapacitated by their 
habits and education for a right understanding of the subject. 


TheDuke of RicumMosp has commenced a negotiation with the French 
Post-oflice for the purpose of fixing a fair rate of postage upon French 
and English newspapers sent from the one country to the other. M. 
Comre, the Director of the French Postes, declares that he has autho- 
rity from his Government to establish the affair on the most liberal 
footing. 


Prince TaLLeyRanp has had two interviews during the week with 
Lord Patmersron about the Belgian affairs, which occasion a great 
deal of uneasiness in our Cabinet. On the last visit of the Prince, he 
was so feeble as to be unable to move without the aid of two servants, 
on whom he hung almost as if he had been lifeless. ‘Two years ago, 
he was able to walk up the stairs of the Foreign Office with only the 
help of his sticix. 

The Belgian Chargé d’Affaires has had an interview with Lord 
Pawtmerston, for the purpose of making, in the name of his Governr 
ment, a formal complaint against the conduct of the Dutch autho- 
tities in Luxembourg, and requiring the interference of the British 


The story is false in | 








Cabinet. Lord Patmerston begs that the Belgians will bear patiently 
with these annoyances, as there is no prospect of an intervention by 
this country or France in their favour. 


The Russian Ambassador has not protestedin the name of his Go- 
vernment against British troops being sent to Portugal. 


The Carlist insurgents have established a regular customhouse 
between St. Sebastian and Tolosa, where they exact duties on all the 
goods transmitted to the interior. A correspondent of the Times says, 
that the troops of the Spanish Government cut a very shabby figure : no 
two of them dress alike, and many are without shoes. 

Some interest has been excited in Paris by the lectures of M. Manc- 
GIRARDIN, one of the editors of the Journal des Debats, who has 
recently returned from a tour in the South of Germany, on which he 
was sent by the French Government to make inquiries into the state of 
popular education. He seems to be full of admiration of the wisdom 
of the Austrian Government. 


It is stated in the City article of the Times this morning, that the 
influence of the Bank of England with the monied interest appears to 


| be on the decline, and that during the week several valuable allies haye 


gone over tothe new Joint Stock Banking Companies. 


The liabilities and assets of the Bank of England on the average of 
the three months ending the 4th of February, were as follows— 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
£19,146,000 | Securities ...........0.006 £23,992,000 
14,086,000 | Bullion........... ccoseses «=. 9, 954,000 


Circulation 
Deposits occccccccccececece 
£33,232,000 4£53,946,000 
Disturbances of a serious nature have occurred in the manufacturing 
districts of Stirlingshire, Dumbartonshire, and in the neighbourhood 
of Glasgow. The calico-printers appear to have been the most active 
among the rioters. These men, having formed themselves into Trades 
Unions, demanded higher wages than their employers could afford or 
chose to pay. The consequence was, that the masters procured new 
workmen, and turned off the old hands. In several places the dismissed 
workmen have assembled in great numbers, and assaulted their succes- 
sors; who have been protected by strong detachments of the military 
sent for that purpose from Glasgow and Edinburgh. The Lord Ad- 
vocate has delayed his journey to London in consequence of these oc- 
currences. 


The nomination of the candidates for Leeds will take place on Thurs- 
day next; and the polling-days will be Friday and Saturday. 


A HOLLAND HOUSE JOB. 

Tur situation of Keeper of the Chapterhouse at Westminster is a 
palpable sinecure of 4002. per annum, besides heavy fees for the inspec- 
tion and for transcripts of documents. ‘The office is open from the 
hour of ten till one only—three hours per diem—and every red letter day 
isa holyday. The present Keeper has not been within its walls ten 
times in nearly as many years; and he was likewise Secretary to the 
late Record Commission, editor—or nominal though paid editor—of 
several of the Record volumes, Keeper of the Augmentation Office, &c. 
&e. ‘The world is, we fear, about to lose this worthy pluralist; and 
the office of Keeper of the Chapterhouse was expected to be abolished 
by those who placed faith in the professions of Ministers. 

"We learn, however, on the best information, not only that this use- 
less office is to be retained, but that it is actually promised to Sir 
Francis PALGRAVE; who already derives 1,000/. per annum from the 
Record Commission, besides 2001 as one of the Municipal Commis- 
sioners,—in other words, he is paid 2001. by one Commission, for neglect- 
ing (since the performance of bothis wholly incompatible) those duties 
for which he is paid 1,000/. a year by the other Commission ; and who 
is well known to the nation for having succeeded in extracting about 
15,0002. from the late and present Record Commission, as editor of 
two volumes of Parliamentary Writs. 

We denounce this appointment: itis at variance with the economical 
professions of Ministers: by heaping offices on one person, it renders 
it impossible for him to perform his duties properly: it is an impedi- 
ment to that reform in Record Offices which has been so urgently de- 
manded, and the necessity of which has never been denied, but which 
cannot be effected if every vacancy of Keeper of Records be filled up as 
it becomes vacant, without a security for an alteration in the present 
system. We moreover suspect, that this job is connected with another, 
not yet completed; and we trust Ministers will. themselves see the pro- 
priety of abandoning it, or that they will be reminded of their duty by 
Parliament. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 
Tue first trial night for the ensuing season was on'Thursday last. Four 
new Overtures, by RomBenc, Lucas, MENDELSsouN, and BertiozZ, 
and a new Sinfonia by Porrer, were rehearsed. As these pieces have 
now to await the decision of the Directors for performance or rejec- 
tion, we shall abstain from noticing any other than the new French 
Overture ; which, we hope, has been heard for the last time. BrERL10Z 
is a young writer, and this Overture was sent to the Society as the 
greatest effort of the French school. We presume this to be the com- 
position which a contemporary critic eulogized for its new effects. 
New, they certainly were, and strange; the result of a diseased craving 
after some unheard musical combination. The Overture, as announced 
on its titlepage, is designed to portray ‘‘ d’atroces clameurs — des 
plaintes—des menaces—des paroles de mort—des pleurs—du sang et 
du feu.” 
*¢ Gun, drum, pistol, blunderbuss, and thunder ! ” 

The composer’s design is realized, by the employment of every noisy 
instrument that can be pressed into his service (including a gong! )— 
blowing, thumping, braying, clashing, tingling, scraping, shrieking, 
squeaking—until the “hurly burly’s done.” And this is the chef- 
d'eeuvre of the present instrumental school of France ! 
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MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuaneor, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The business of the English Funds has been quite trifling ; but the market has 
evinced, during the week, a decided tendency to improvement; and, though 
slightly depressed on Tuesday, the price of Consols for Account is to-day higher 
than last week ; 894 having been reached at one period of the day, and the clos- 
ing price being 894. Bank Stock continues in steady demand at 2154 and 
216}. India Stock is also much in request at 245 and 246. A continued 
anxiety is manifested by the holders of the Remittable Paper, and other securi- 
ties of the Honourable Company, to convert them into this Stock ; and as it is 
still below its value, we te not that the price will be maintained. Money 
continues very plentiful, and Exchequer Bills are at 45 47 premium. 

In the Foreign Market, the whole attention of the dealers and speculators has 
been absorbed by the Spanish and Portuguese securities. The former were de- 
pressed on Tuesday (in consequence of the price having fallen back in Paris) 
to 254; but the letters from Amsterdam of Sunday and Monday, which were 
received here yesterday, contained intelligence of a very great innprovement in 
Cortes Bonds in that city; large purchases were in consequence made for Dutch 
Account, and the price was speedily forced up to 263, at which the market 
closed. To-day the rise has continued, and the Stock has been as high as 
28). It has since fallen back to 274; has again run up, and closes at 283 29. 
We believe that this improvement is not attributable (as has been asserted ) to 
any known intention of the Government of Spain to recognize, either in whole 
orin part, the debts contracted by the late Cortes. We have made diligent in- 
quiries in the quarters most likely to be informed of such an arrangement, and 
cannot find that the assertion is entitled to any consideration. In the course of 
the day, it has been reported that a loan has been contracted, by the house of 
Hore and Co. of Amsterdam, in payment of which the Cortes Bonds are to be 
received. We believe that this statement also is mere rumour ; or that, if such 
a financial measure should be resorted to, its object will be that of obtaining a 
temporary pecuniary supply ; that the Joan must of necessity be of stnall amount ; 
and can have little reference to the great arrangement of the Spanish finances, 
which will, it is confidently anticipated, form one of the earliest cares of M. 
Marvinez DE LA Rosa. In our opinion, the present improvement in this 
Stock is solely attributable to the conviction that this important national act 
cannot be long delayed; and it is to this cause alone that the simultaneous 
rise in the Bonds, in Paris, Amsterdam, and London, must be attributed. 

The Portuguese Bonds have improved, we presume from sympathy with the 
Spanish Stock. Some very large purchases have oceurred in the course of the 
week ; but they have been mostly of a speculative character. There are vague 
reports of successes on the part of Don Pepro ; but they do not present them 
selves in such a shape as to command belief. The price of the Bonds, however, 
continues to improve; and after having been at 633, closes this afternoon at 
634. 

Brazilian Bonds have been in demand during the jast few days, and are this 
afternoon 714 3. Belgian Bonds have also improved, and are quoted at 97}. 
Russian Stock is nominally higher,—viz. 1044 105. The Bonds are scarce, and 
the transactions in them few. Dutch 2} and 5 per Cent. Bonds have been more 
in request than for some time past. A disposition for investment in these Secu- 
rities seems about to revive. The 25 per Cents. close to-day at 50, and the 5 
per Cents. at 964 3. Mexican Bonds are 2 per cent. above the closing price of 
last week; the expected recognition of the South American States by the 
Spanish Government continues to operate favourably upon the prices of these 
as well as the other Transatlantic Securities. The price to-day is 424. Colum- 
bian Bonds are at 253 264. Buenos Ayrean Bonds are 24 2 

The Mining Shares are nearly at last week’s quotations. 
been received from any of the mining districts since our last. 

Sarcerpay, TwELveE o’cLock, 

The Consol Market continues firm; the price for Money and Account being 
894. India and Bank Stocks have improved; the former has been done at 
246) for Money, and 247 for Account, and the latter at 115} for Money, and 
117 for Account. The business of the Foreign Market has been unusually ex- 
tensive. Some large operations have been effected in Dutch Stock, at higher prices 
than yesterday ; the 24 per Cents. being at 504, and the 5 per Cents. at 96}. 
Brazilian Bonds are higher ; the price being 72243. The excitement of the Spanish 
Market still continues ; the opening price of this morning was 29, and the Bonds 
speedily reached 80; but when, on the delivery of the letters by the French mail, 
it became known that the price in Paris continued stationary at 233, a reaction 
occurred, and the price is now 293 §. The Regency‘Bonds are still in great vogue, 
and have been at 644; they are now at 644. The Mining Sharas are at our 
last quotations. Mexican Stock and Columbian Bonds are both higher than 
yesterday, and the demand for the South American Stocks generally still exists. 

SaTurDAy, Four O’CLock. 

Consols have improved 4 per cent. on the morning’s prices; and are 893 }. 
The transactions in the Foreign Market have been almost exclusively confined 
to Spanish, Portuguese, and South American Stocks. We understand {that an 
express has been received from Amsterdam, bringing intelligence of a further 
rise in the Cortes Bonds in that city on Wednesday, when the price was, ac- 
cording to one account, 37, and to another, 34. Some very extensive pur- 
chases have occurred in the course of the afternoon, chiefly by the agents of the 
Dutch mercantile houses. The price at one time was 32 ; but closes at 314 52. 
Portuguese Regency Bonds have been in great demand; and after having 
touched 65, close at 6443. Columbian Bonds have been again in request,— 
10,0001. having been done at28; the closing price is 27 to 28. Mexican Bonds 
are also higher, and close at 454 3. The Mining Shares generally are more in- 
quired after than in the morning. 

3 per Cent. Consols, 894 + | Belgian 5 per Cts.. 974 $ Mexican6 per Cts.. 424 3 
Ditto for Account... 894 4 | BrazilianSper Cts. 724 % Portuguese 5 p. Cts. 644 
New3jper Cent.Ann. 96% 7 | Danish 3 per Cts... 73% 44 Do. Regen.S.5p.Ct. 644 
Bank Stock.......+ 2154 7; Dutch 24 per Cts... 50§ 4 Prussn.1818, 5p.Ct. 102434 
India Stock ........ 2464 7| French 3 per Cts... —— Russian,1822,5p.Ct 10445; 
Echexquer Bills.... 46 48 | Greek, 1833,5p. Cts. 1054 Spanish,1821,5p.Ct 293 3 






No intelligence has 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Feb. 6, William Stovell, Davidson, from New South Wales 
At Deal, 5th, Orontes, Canny, from Bengal. At Liverpool, Jan. 3lst, Vine, Gardham, 
from Mauritius; Feb. 2d, Memnon, Ekin, from Bengal; 4th, Blakely, Jackson, from 
ditto; Sth, Hibernia, Smith, from Singapore. Off ditto, 5th, Imogen, Richardson, trom 
Bengal. In the Clyde, Jan, 30th, William, Hamlin, from Mauritius; Feb. lst, Spencer 
Hardie, from Bombay. At St, Helena, Dec 14th, Calcutta, Grundy, from Bombay; 
ith, Mexican, Carew, from Mauritius; 17th, Hercu'es, Vaughan, from Bengal; 18th, 
Elphinstone, Short, from Madras; Victor, Phillips, from Mauritius; Emma, 
trom Singapore; and Mary Ann, Webb, from Bengal. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Feb. Ist, Barossa, Reaves, for Bengal ; 3d, Cleveland, 
Massey, for Bombay; 5th, Ernaad, Gillett, for Madras; Augustus Cesar, Wiseman, 
for New South Wales; and 6th, Bristol, Riches, for New South Wales. From Liver- 
pool, 5th, Elizabeth Moore, Moore, for Singapore; Hindoo, Askew, for Bengal; and 
Frankland, Edwards, for Mauritius, Saturpay Mornine. 

Arrived—Off Portland, Hereules, Vaughn, from Bengal. At Bristol, Victoria, Wil- 
son; and Victor, Philips, trom Mauritius. At Liverpool, Mary Ann Webb, Viner, 
from Bengal. At Bengal, Royal Saxon, Renner, from Liverpool; Ferguson, Young ; 
and Duke of Buccleuch, Heouing, from London and Madras, 

Sailed—¥From Liverpool, Majestic, Lawson, for Bombay, 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
On the 2d inst., in Dean Street, Park Lane, Lady CLaxmorrts, of a son. 
On the 4th inst., in Albemarle Street, the Hon, Mrs. Waxpenven, of a daughter. 





On the 14th ult., at Paris, the Lady of R. Curran Ferovsson, Esq. M.P., of 2 con 
still-born. 

xe the Ist inst., at the Grove, Camberwell, the lady of Stoney Sartn Dipnatt, Esq., 
of a son. 

On the 23d ult., at Ely Place, the Wife cf Henry Witiiam Buun, Esq., of a 
daughter, 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 30th ult., Joan CLervravx, second son of Sir William Chaytor, Bart. M_P., 
of Wilton Castle, Durham, to Lypra Francrs, eldest daughter of Thomas Brown, 
Esy., New Grove, 

On the 30th ult,, at Spottiswoode, Sir Hues P. Hume Camprenn, of Marchmont, 
Bart, M.P. for the county of Berwick, to MarGcarer PENELops, the younger daughter 
of Jolin Spottiswoode, Esq., of Spottiswoode, in the same county. 

Ou the Ist inst., at St. Margaret's, Westminster, the Reverend Cuartes Wooncock, 
viear of Chardstock, Dorsetshire, to Honora Saran, second daughter of A. R. Suther- 
land, M.D., of Parliament Street. 

On the 4th inst., at St. George's, Hanover Square, Sir Kerra Anexanver Jackson, 
Bart., of his Majesty’s 4th Light Dragoons, to AMenta, only daughter of the late George 
Waddell, Esq., of the Honourable East India Company’s Bombay Civil Service. 

On the 4th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Freperick Barne, Es j-. of Sot- 
terley, Suffolk, to Mary Anne Exizapetn, eldest daughter of the late Sir John 
Courtenay Honywood, Bart. 

On the 5th inst,, at Leicester. according to the sacred rites of the Catholic Chureho 
Rome, and afterwards according to the forms established by law in this conntrys 
Wiiiiam Briguam, Esq., of Brigham, in the county of York, and of Knowle Green 
llouse, Middlesex, to Exvizabern, only daughter of John Richardson, Esq., of Lang- 
sight, Lancashire, 

DEATHS. 

On the 5th inst., at Pimlico Lodge, Freperick Henry, the infant son of Johu 
Lettsom Elliot, Esq. 

On the 2d inst., of an effusion of water on the chest, at his residence, Serlby Hall, 
Nottinghamshire, Viscount Gauway, in his 52d year. Fe 

On the 27th ult., at Honfleur, at the residence of Robert Cassells, Esq., the British 
Consul, the Right Hon. Lord Viscount GLuammts., a 

On the 24th Aug. last, at Hyderabad, in the East Indies, Sir Winntam Rumpoup, 

Jart., in his 46th year. 

On the 2d inst., in Devonshire Street, Queen Square, Henry Grestey Arwoop 
Esq., in his 79th year. 

On the 25th uit., at Hampstead Heath, Lypra Marcaret, youngest daughter of M. 
D. Hill, Esq., M.P. 

On the 2d inst., at Byfleet, Surry, in his 78th year;the Rev. W. Hacarrr, A.M 
Senior Chaplain of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, and Rector of Byfleet. 

On the I&th ult., at Huntly, the Rey. Dr. George Minty, Minister of Kinneth- 
month, in his 80th year, and forty-second of his ministry. 

On the 22d ult., at 12, Moray Place, the Lady Cuar Lorre Hope, Wife of the Right 
Hon. Charles Hope, Lord President of the Court of Session. 

On the 19th ult. at the Manse of Nenthorn, the Rev. Gavin Watvace, in his 84th 
year, and 53d of his ministry. 

In Calcutta, on the 24th of August 1833, in consequence of severe sufferings endured 
on board the Lord Amherst during the awful hurricane of the preceding May, Louisa 
Scorr, wife of William Seton Charters, M.D., and youngest daughter of the late George 
Smith, Esq., having survived her mother, Mrs. Charlotte Smith, of Devonshire Street, 
Portland Place, only four months. 

On the 2d inst., at he lence in Sloane Terrace, Chelsea, in her 101st year, Saran, 
relict of the late Samuel ylor, Esq. 








A NOTABLE PASSAGE IN THE KING’S SPEECH. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 4th February 1834. 

Sir—It is impossible not to be struck with one passage in his 
Majesty’s Speech; forming, as it does, so remarkable a contrast to the 
congratulations peured forth in reference to the other branches of the 
national industry. I allude to agriculture ; of which it is said—‘ I 
have to lament the continuance of distress amongst the proprietors and 
eecupiers of land!” 

Now, is the assertion here put forth true? I have no doubt it is; 
for the present prices of agricultural produce in this country go pretty 
far in proof. The cause of the low prices is the abundant harvest 
of last year; and we have thus a repetition of the state of things for- 
merly alluded to by the late Lord LivErvoot; who once emphatically 
remarked, that the bounty of Providence would prove a curse instead 
of a blessing to the Landed interest. 

Assuming, then, that what is stated by his Majesty is true ; to what 
a train of reflections does it give rise? We have here the spectacle of a 
legislative body which has always had a strong leaning towards the 
landed interest, with the power to make what laws it pleased, and 
almost constantly occupied since the Revolution of 1688 in endeavours 
to PROTECT that interest—the last vain attempt it made being in 1829— 
yet after all, finishing in 1834 with the above lamentation ! 

How instructive a lesson is this in legislation! the cockering one in- 
terest at the expense of the rest, has been the fruitful cause of its own 
undoing. How certainly, though perhaps slowly, does retributive 
Justice overtake those who attempt to set aside her mandates, and 
vainly hope to counteract the laws of Nature! Happy would it be, if, 
in this instance, only the guilty had to suffer. 

In the meanwhile, let us hope that better times, by means of clearer 
views of things, are in store for us. But if at any time we would 
ascertain the character of a Government, we have a certain criterion by 
which to form a judgment,—namely, its Corn-laws. So true is the 
remark of a celebrated French writer, whose name I do not at this 
moment remember, that “ Dans tout pays la législation des Blés prend 
le ton de l’esprit du Gouvernement.” 

Ican scarcely allow myself to suppose that the passage in the Speech 
was inserted for the purpose of preventing any amendment inour Corn- 
laws being carried during the present session; I mean any real amend- 
ment (for there may be further attempts at cockering, 7. e. ruining the 
landed interests, under the plea of amendment); but should my sur- 
mise turn out well-founded, we shall only have another proof of the 
truth of the apopthegm of the writer above alluded to ; and at the same 
time also, a criterion by which we can judge what is the spirit of the 
present Government, and what is the line of proceeding we, the People, 
ought to adopt. 

I have thrown out these remarks, as they struck me at the moment, 
leaving you to make what use of them you please, should you deem 
them worthy of any notice. And I have now only to subscribe my- 
self, Sir, one of your oldest and always gratified readers, J. R. T. 





HINTS TO LORD ALTHORP. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
3list January 1834. 

Srr—It were to be wished any such appeals as the annexed could 
meet the eye of Lord Arruonr, and induce him at least to substitute 
the repeal of the Window-tax for that of the House-tax, which is one 
of the best taxes existing, so far as it approaches to the nature of a Pro- 
perty-tax. 





His Lordship, methinks, is not’ a reader of the Westminster ; but I 
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think he frequently sees the Spectator. Would you object to transfer 
these extracts into your columns—with or without note or comment ? 
Yours truly, F 

‘*THE ASSESSED TAXES. 

«¢ An ignorant selfishness still predominates to a lamentable extent; and the 
result of it is short-sighted policy. Some remarkable proofs have been given 
of this since the passing of the Reform Bill ; among which it is only necessary to 
mention the cry for the repeal of the Assessed Taxes. This measure, so loudly 
called for by the shopkeeper class, and for which the working classes have been 
prevailed upon to join in petitioning, has not even the redeeming merit of af- 
fording permanent relief to the parties who seek it. The relief would be of 
comparatively short duration to them ; and other interests and persons would 
ultimately reap the advantage. In those trades in which sitwation was an ob- 
ject, the landlord would be the ultimate gainer; and in those in which situation 
was not an object, as expenses would be reduced, prices would also be reduced by 
competition.” — Westminster Review, October 1833. P. 460. 

“* By dint of dunning, Lord Althorp has been compelled to promise the re- 
linquishment of the House-taz as soon ashe can afford it. He admits that this 
tax, 1¥ PROPERLY LEVIED, is a good tax, and of the nature ofa Property-tax. 
Clamour will win, whether the object be good or bad. A well-principled go- 
vernor would rather resign than give up what he believes to be good; thus 
showing, that neither king nor people, nor power in any form, could entice him 
from the good ground, and proving withal the value he put upon the soundness 
af his view. The people believing him honest, might have faith also in his 
judgment, and would probably relent. But there is no faith in Chancellors of 
the Exchequer!” FP. 403. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS, BY O. P. Q. 
No. III. 
POLITICAL DUELLING—THE FATAL CONFLICT BETWEEN 
DULONG AND BUGEAUD. 
—* Au premier sang, grand Dieu! Et qu’en veux—tu faire de ee sang, béte 
Le veux—tu Loire ?”"—J. J. Rousseau. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paris, 4th February 1834. 
[The reader can imagine an eloquent introduction, against duelling—‘ all 
duelling—all sorts of duelling—all sorts of duelling for all sorts of offences ! ” 
All very true and proper, but not very new, and somewhat inconvenient in a 
week when we have a King’s Speech and the copia verborum of two Houses of 
Parliament to deal with. } 
» 





feroce ? 


* * , * 


The Dutchess of Berry, in the years 1832 and 1833, excited civil war in La 
Vendée ; attacked by her Chouans the lives and properties of the Patriots ; aud 
committed great wrongs against the laws, humanity, and morals, and religion. 
But the Dutchess of Berry was a princess, and the niece of Louis Purrir. 
At last, she was betrayed and arrested; sent toa State prison—though State 
prisons were abolished by the Revolution—and taken out of the pale of the law 
by the Royal ordinances of her own uncle. Although the Charter and the 
yenal and civil codes pronounced eyuality before the Jaw for all, and although for 
hae offences there were fixed punishments and authorized tribunals to judge 
them, yet, to satisfy the demands of the Courts of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
made at the request of the King of Naples, brother of the Dutchess of Berry, 
this infuriated woman was simply arrested—imprisoned—exposed—dishonoured 
—made to avow an alleged but merely imaginary marriage with a comparative 
stranger, to cover the disgrace of her pregnancy; and was then sent out of 
France with military honours and eclat, at the expense of the State, without 
trial, without’examination, and without legal punishment. To watch over, 
expose, guard, defend, and yet betray her secret, the General BuGeaup Was se- 
lected. The Army felt astounded that he accepted so ignoble a mission ; and 
ever since he has been blamed by all those who desire the reign of the laws, the 
security of individual liberty, and the triumph of Constitutional freedom. He has 
become nicknamed the Jailer of Blaye, and his fair fame as a military man has 
been for ever tarnished by his acceptance of the office which devolved on him. 
Thus much for General Bueezaup. He was known asa brave soldier and an 
able officer; and now he is known as the political duellist who has murdered 
Dutong, and as the Jailer of the Dutchess of Berry, when arrested, confined, 
and liberated illegally by the illegal ordinances of an anti-national French Ad- 
ministration. 

M. Dutone, the Deputy who'has been killed, was the natural son of Duronr 
pe t’Eurr, by Madame Dutone; and was an Advocate of distinction and 
talents—averse to duelling 1 to passionate collisions—a cold, calm, deep- 
reasoning, and thoroughly-convinced and couscientious Republican. He re- 
sembled his natural father, the inestimable and unappreciable Duronr vr 
v’Eure, in the high integrity of his character, and the resolute energy of his 
conduct. His manners were polished, his society was charming; he loved 
books, literature, science, and man; but, above all, he loved justice and right, 
even before his country—and yet France he loved sincerely. You will remem- 
ber, Lam speaking of a man 1 knew and esteemed and honoured. 

M. Duotone belonged to the LArayerre school; a school now more than 
ever looked up to by the people, and more than ever abhorred by the Court. 
Belonging to that school, he desired the independence of the officers of the army, 
and maintained, as ARMAND CARREL, and all who understand liberty, main- 
tain, that an offieer should be free to resign his command, when he receives orders 
contrary to his moral and political principles, and should yet have assured to 
him a support for the rest of his life. If this rule had existed when the ordi- 
nance of Cuarves the Tenth appeared, many officers would have resigned their 
command, and refused to order their troops to fire on the people. And if this 
rule had existed in 1832, when Paris was declared in a state of siege, PAsoL 
would have refused to sign the order he did sign for the arrest of Axkmanp 

Carnet, and twenty other patriots of celebrity. 

Well, then, a few days since (25th January), the conduct of Marshal Sourr 
came under discussion in the Chamber of Deputies. A worthy and most 
honourable Patriot, M. Laraniv, brought under the notice of the House and the 
country, the conduct of the Minister of War; who had—lIst, illegally promoted 
two officers of the Navy to posts of a superior rank in the artillery of the Army, 
contrary to a specific avticle of a recent law: 2d, had required of the artillery offi- 
cers of the regiments who had protested against this legal introduction into 
their ranks of officers who were not entitled to the position conferred on them, 
an abject apology: and 3d, had arrested and imprisoned those who had refused 
to comply with this insulting demand. 

In the course of the debate, of course much time was occupied with discus- 
sious on the nature and extent of military obedience; but DuLona preserved the 
mos profound silence. At length, BuGeAup exclaimed from his seat, and not 
from the tribune, * THe FIRST DUTY OF A SOLDIER JS OBEDIENCE.” ** EvEN 
TO BEING A JALLER,” retorted DutonG. The expression was heard by few, 
gave rise to no commotion, and the discussion was continued. Remark, nothing 








was said about Blaye, or about the Dutchess of Bexxy, or about BucEaup; 
and nothing would have been said, but that BuGraup himself, a sad and melan- 
choly example of the nature and direful consequences of passive obedience, had 
drawn on himself the attention of the House, by exclaiming most unparliamen- 
tavily from his seat, ‘ The first duty of a soldier is obedience.” 

But although the Chamber was inattentive to the retort of M. Dutonc, M. 
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bE Rumieny, an aide-de-camp of Louis Puittr, anda meddling, upstart, ty- 
rannical, quarrelsome disputer, was not so. He went from eat to bench,— 
repeated the words of DuLonc,—urged BucEeaup to demand the retraction of 
the objectionable words,—and took the honour of BucEavp into his most holy 
keeping. God help us where our honour is so confided! When the sitting 
was over, BuGraup addressed himself to Dutona, asked him if any thing 
personal was intended; and Dutone replied, that he had only intended to 
express his disapprobation of the doctrine of passive obedience maintained by 
General Bucraup, and at the same time to state his opinion of the illegal 
arrest, confinement, and liberation of the Dutchess of Berry. So BuGeaup 
and Dutone parted, and the matter was considered as terminated. But this 
would not satisfy De Rumicny and his friends. They told Buceaup that the 
words would be reported, added the word ‘*ignominy,” which was never made 
use of by Dutona, and procured an insertion in the Debats of Sunday 
morning, the 26th, of the words really made use of, and attached to it this 
word “ignominy,” which was never pronounced. On perceiving this article 
in the Debats, the journal of the Doctrinaires, General Bucreaup required 
from M. Dutona a written explanation, to appear on the 27th in the same 
paper. With this request M. Dutone immediately complied; and wrote a 
letter, which has since been most iniquitously published by two paid Ministerial 
journals of the French provinces,—one belonging to an Ex-prefect, who is seek- 
ing office and currying favour with the Government. This letter was addressed 
to the Debats, and found its way into the hands of the ever-officious and scandal- 
loving De Rumiany. When shown to the Court, it was said aloud, “* Does 
such a letter satisfy BuceAup? If so, he is soon contented.” The courtiers 
at the Palace said, ‘‘ There must be a duel ;” and though Dutong was known 
and admitted to be a most quict man, yet he was the son of Duront pe Eure, 
and belonged to the Larayerre party. From tHe Bureau or tue M1- 
NIsTER OF WAR, as Leon Pitvur, the proprietor of the Journal de Paris and 
of the Bulletin du Soir, has since declared in the presence of M. Tesirr, the 
Deputy to M. v’Axcour, the Minister of the Interior, this proprietor of the 
Bulletin du Soir received a note to be inserted in that journal on Sunday 
night, declaring that M. Dutona had been compelled to apologize, and 
that his letter of apology would appear the next day in the Journal des 
Debats. You must recollect that Leon Pitter and his two journals 
are in the admitted and avowed pay of the Doctrinaires, at so much per 
month. This is a fact quite as much admitted as that the sun shines 
at noon-day. When this Ministerial note, sent from the Minister of War, 
was published in the Bulletin du Soir, the nice honour and self-respect of M. 
Dvtone became naturally alarmed, and he refused to allow the Debats to in- 
sert the letter the next morning. On perceiving its non-insertion, General Bu- 
GEAUD demanded the letter of the Debats—obtained it—went to Leon Pinier, 
and required its insertion in his journals, in spite of M. Dutone having prohi- 
hited it; procured the iasertion ; and, though he afterwards stopped its circula- 
tion, yet copies were sent by post to at least two provincial papers, and by them 
it was inserted. As, however, M. Dutonca had refused to allow the Debats to 
print it, after the scandalous attack made on his honourin the Bulletin du Soir 
of Sunday night, General Buceaup recommenced, under the auspices of the 
ofiicious and “official” De Rumicany, his demands for satisfaction; and 
GironGce Larayerre and Cassar Bacor, were at last charged with the con- 
duct of the affair. On one occasion, however, ARMAND Carnet, the enlightened 
and intrepid editor of the Nutional of 1834, was present; and he has personally 
assured me, that General BuGEAup showed every disposition to arrange with- 
out a duel this misunderstanding. But how was this to be done? Why, by 
another letter—not ‘* demanded ” and ‘‘ enforced,” as the Bulletin du Soir had 
wickedly asserted—but voluntarily given. This was, however, opposed by the 
factious, turbulent, menacing, and dissatified De Rumiany, who was bent on a 
political duel between the ‘ Juste Milieu” and the Patriots of the Chamber; 
and after many and vain attempts on the part of Larayerre and Bacor to 
settle the matter without arms, they were compelled to yield to the exigencies of 
the Palace; and BuGeaup and Dutone, both against their wishes, were 
literally made to fight. 

On arriving on the ground, Dutone thought of the letter he had written, 
and required it should be delivered up to him before the duel. De Rumicny 
said it was at the chateau; but that whatever might be the issue of the combat, 
it should be inimediately returned. 

DutonaG was shot! His pistol was not even fired! He fell down speech- 
Jess, and never pronounced a word even to the time of his death, which took 
place the next day, Thursday, at six in the morning. 

When the seconds of DuLoNG applied for the letter at the Palace, De Rumicnr 
assured them that the letter was burned ; first, it was said, by the King, in his 
presence ; and next, by Rumicny, in the presence of the King. This was most 
extraordinary and deplorable. Dutone had forfeited his life, rather than pub- 
lish a letter which was said, by the Ministerial Journal du Soir, to be wrung 
from him by General Buceaup; and yet, though promised before his death 
that the letter should be returned, it was now burned! Since that day, two 
copies of this letter have been published in the journals of the departments in the 
pay of the Government, and how those copies came into the possession of these 
country journalists is not yet explained. 

The death of Dutona is aloss to the Chamber, and to France, as well as to 
his friends and associates. Amiable,. good, disinterested, modest, public-spi- 
rited, and frankly, devotedly patriotic, with purity of purpose and energy of 
character, his loss is not less a public than a private one, and Duong is a name 
which will be pronounced with honour, when in future years this horrible 
system of political duelling shall be abolished, and when the doctrine of passive 
obedience in the Army shall be for ever abandoned and subverted. 

Dutonc had a public, and I will add, a national funeral. He who was so 
humble and so diffident in his life-time, became a giant and a hero in his death. 
The whole population of Paris did homage to his virtues, his talents, and his pa- 
triotism; and the speeches which were pronounced over his grave will be read 
by or to at least twenty millions of the French population! On one Satur- 
day in the afternoon, at the Chamber of Deputies, he had_ protested by his 
energetic exclamation against passive obedience on the part of military officers, 
and against the arbitrary arrest, imprisonment, and execution of a citizen ;— 
and the next Saturday, at the very same time, his mortal remains were depo- 
sited ina grave near that of the immortal Foy, he having fallen a victim to the 
ball, too well directed, of the Jailer of Blaye. 

The Journal des Debats of to-day protests against the name of the King 
being mixed up with this fatal catastrophe and this horrible assassination. In 
principle, the Debats is right; for it is a wise maxim that the King cau do no 
wrong, and that Ministers are alone responsible ; but how deplorable is that 
system which has so unpopularized the Citizen Royalty by its enti-national 
policy, as to render even necessary the protest in question!. De Rumieny is 
blamed, censured extensively, and has been advised to leave Paris. He has 
done so. This the Doctrinaires imagine will satisfy public opinion. ‘No, no; 
France requires something more than this ;— France requires that the Doctri- 
naires themselves be driven from power. 

I have done. The moral is evident. Let us oppose and aid in putting down 
all duelling, whether political or otherwise; let us all labour to comipel the 
Government to march legally, and not indulge its malice or caprice ‘in illegal and 
violent advances ; and let us all strive to bring about the overthrow of that dam- 
nable doctrine the passive obedience of military officers, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 














O. P. Q. 
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“TOPLCS OF THE DAY. 


MODE OF DOING BUSINESS IN “THE HOUSE.” 

Ir is marvelous, that after experiencing the difficulty of getting 
through the business which came before Parliament last session, 
no single Member out of the 658 should be prepared with a plan 
for facilitating its despatch in the session which has just opened. 
The very first night, too, Lord AttHorp complained of the “want 
of time ;” and Mr. O'Conne tu yesterday urged the necessity of 
making some change in the hours of sitting. All will feel the in- 
convenience; but no effort to remedy it will be tried. 

Without, however, making any alteration in the hours of sitting, 
and without adopting those radical improvements which we sug- 
gested considerably upwards of a year ago,* it would be easy to 
effect some change for the better. } 

The Government business takes precedence of, and in practice 
elbows out and puts a stop to every thing originated by private Mem- 
bers; who are only permitted by compromise and favour, to exercise 
their functions as framers-of Jaws, or even as makersof motions. In 
the present session, notwithstanding the incommunicative character 
of the King’s Speech, we presume the Government means to do 
something : indeed, Lord Arruorp, in his excess of’ candour, has 
confessed that a Tithe-bill is to be produced, and that some tax- 
law is to be altered; he will also, in all probability, bring forward 
a Budget, or at least deliver a “ financial statement.” Well then, 
let the Government measures of the session—suppose them to be 
Tithe-Commutation, Corporation Reform, Poor-Laws Amendment 
Bills, and the Budget—be discussed at fixed periods—fixed now, 
for the measures are, no doubt, already perfected; and let them be 
taken in succession. Let one measure be proceeded in till it is 
finished, and has passed the House; and then let another come on. 
Individual Members will thus be able to caleulate at about what 
period bills which they have the charge of, or motions waich they 
intend to make, may probably receive attention. The saving of 
time and money, and anxiety, which will accrue to those who are 
interested in the passing of what are termed private bills, will be 
incalculable ; and every one thing will be done better. 

We shall soon see whether Ministers have employed the recess 
to advantage,—whether their measures are in such a state of for- 
wardness as to bear sifting, and the rigid examimation which they 
would undergo, if the attention of the House were called to them 
each successive day; instead of being dissipated, as it now is, by 
the multiplicity of important bills and motions which crowd the 
table at the same time, and are brought forward without any at- 
tempt at order or arrangement. Let usclosely watch the introduc- 
tion and progress of every measure of the Ministers this session; 
noting well their deviations from principle and reason, and the 
alterations which may be necessary to mould them into feasible 
shapes. At the end of the session we shall see who the real 
wasters of time have been. 


* “Working of the House of Commons ;” 





a Supplement to the Spectator. 





CHARGE AGAINST THE IRISH MEMBERS. 

LORD ALTHORP AND MR. SHEIL. 
Tue serious charge against some of the Irish Members, of having 
opposed by their public votes and speeches a measure which they 
not only believed in their consciences to be necessary and wise, but 
privately encouraged the Government to pass as such, has at last 
been uttered in the House of Commons. The subject has, natu- 
rally, excited much interest since the accusation was first made; 
and this interest has been augmented by what occurred in the 
House. We take leave, therefore, to offer a few words on the 
conduct of the parties principally implicated, either as accusers, 
Witnesses, or defendants, in the case. 

The part Mr. Hizx has taken in the business naturally comes 
first under review. Mr. Hitt committed one mistake, in his un- 
guarded and frank intercourse with his constituents: he was in- 
discreet in mooting a point which he could not discuss, and in 
alluding to the conduct of an individual whose name he was not at 
liberty to mention. Besides, the conduct of an Irish Member 
would not have formed a just apology for Mr. Hint, if he needed 
one (which, however, he did not, for he gave no support to the 
Coercion Bill): he was a free agent, and very able to investigate 
and act for himself. The story, therefore, appears to have been 
Introduced without any sufiicient reason—it answered no good 
purpose. Mr. Hitz, in his manly and straightforward speech of 
explanation on Wednesday, gave a somewhat different version of 
the story, as told by him at Hull, from that which has appeared in 
three different readings of it in the newspapers. Of course, in 
such circumstances, the account which he gives will be received 
as the most correct one. As regards the Irish Members, however, 
the variation in the reports of what Mr. Hix really said, is of no 
consequence. The main charge of falsehood and treachery is to 
be found in all. The Member for Hull has offered to prove what 
he stated; and if, as is probable, a committee of inquiry into the 
affair is appointed, we doubt not he will keep his word. 

But Mr. Hitt has been relieved from much of the responsibility 
of having first publicly stated the matter of accusation, by Lord 
AutHorp’s reply to Mr. O'ConnewL; in which he dec!ared his be- 
lief that certain Irish Members, of whom Mr. SHEIL was one, had 
held very different language in private, from that which they gave 





utterance to in Parliament on the subject of the Coercion Bill. At | 


all events, Lord Autuorp’s reply is held by Mr.O'Connezxt to be 
complete justification of Mr. Hiix’'s speech at Hull. And this 


leads us ‘to the consideration of Mr. O'CONNELL’s behaviour’ t< 
Mr. Hitt during the progress of this question. Every one re- 
members the savage vehemence with which he denounced him t: 
his constituents as a foul slanderer. he was “convinced tha‘ 
Mr. Hix ‘was the fabricator of this calumny ;”" and he did not 
hesitate to declare his belief, that he could not “ possibly adduc: 
the name of any living person from whom he heard the tale.” Now 
mark the reckless blundering of the Agitator. Lord Aurnor: 
says that he believes the tale to be true ; and then Mr. O'Conng i. 
starts up, and in the most sweeping manner retracts all that'h: 
has uttered against Mr. Hin, who, he now discovers, was ‘* per- 
JSectly justified in making the observation which he had made. 

We have presumed to think that Mr. H1Lu was not perfectly jus 

tified in bringing forward the charge at the time, in the manne) 

and for the purpose for which he did adduce it. But Mr. O'Con 

NELL is always in extremes—ultra in his abuse, and ultra in his 
subsequent apologies. We foresaw that this would happen. 

Mr. Sueit was placed in an extremely painful position. His 
best policy—as it is always that of a person, whether guilty or 
innocent, over whom a serious charge impends—would have been 
to avoid every thing like quibbling or special-pleading ; and, con 
tenting himself with a simple and firm denial of the truth of the ac 
cusation, earnestly to request a full and searching investigation int 
the facts of the case. The point atissue was his own character as ¢ 
Member of Parliament and a gentleman: to clear it from a! 
stain, should have been the scope of his endeavour. It was 
of very little moment to him, whether the responsibility oi 
having made the charge lay upon Lord Atrnore or Mr. Hite: 
still less was the precise nature and degree of such responsibility 
amatter of moment to him. The charge was distinctly made, 
and was to be refuted. And here it is important to notice, that Mx 
SHEIL’s solemn denial of the charge against him did not refer to that 
version of it which appeared in any newspaper, or even to that which 
Mr. Hit gave in his explanatory speech, but to the statement made 
by Lord AtrHorr: this was the statement which Mr. Suety me! 
byadenial on oath. We should have been better pleased if Mr. Suets. 
had not evinced so much anxiety to give a colourto Lord ALTHORP’s 
expressions which they did not necessarily wear. One might 
suppose, in reading the debate, that Mr. Sarit was determined 
to call out his noble opponent—that he was eager to fight fora 
character—were it not notorious, that an open rupture in the 
House of Commons never ends in-a duel; and therefore, that 
every thing like bravado within its precints is perfectly ridiculous 
and unworthy a man of spirit. Mr. Srein’s aim should have 
been a full and free inquiry; but it would seem from the report of 
the debate, that he left Mr. O'CONNELL to make this demand for 
him: this was extremely injudicious. 

Lord AtrHorp appears to have gained ‘golden opinions fron 
all sorts of men,” by his directand manly conduct on this occasion. 
There was something very English in his bearing from first te 
last. He evidently considered the matter as one in which his own 
honour was directly concerned, after the reply was given to Mr. 
O'ConneELL's first query. He spoke not a word himself to any of 

“his colleagues, and they did not presume to speak to him. He 
did not shrink from the full responsibility of what he had declared, 
and would not accept any interpretation of his words which might 
seem to relieve him of personal obligation to maintain them. He 
went, however, in our opinion, a little beyond the point of true 
dignity. But this was done in a thorough John Bull spirit,—net 
in the slightest degree from a desire to “ show off.’ Lis whole 
manner became him admirably; and formed a fine contrast te 
that of Mr. Sueit. It impressed us with the idea, that althougi: 
his public conduct had been occasionally very slippery, yet im 
private he must be a model for an English country gentleman; 
and made us regret that he had ever exchanged his independent 
position in the House for the trammels of a Minister of State. 

We were amused to see the difiiculty which Mr. OConnenet. 
experienced in obtaining Parliamentary ground for his propesed 
inquiry ; and the method which he has hit upon strikes us as 
being peculiarly absurd. He proposes to found his motion on aa 
alleged breach of Parliamentary privilege committe] by the 
Haaminer, in publishing an incorrect account of the speech deli- 
vered by Mr. tint at Hull. How this can be held tobe a breaeh 
of Parliamentary privilege, it is for the Milesian intellects te 
clear up. Does every spot of ground which a Member of Parlia- 
ment touches become invested at once with the sacred privileges of 
St. Stephen’s Chapel? But then, a precedent was wanted. The 
Members will only proceed in the same track as their ancestors. 
What folly is this! Why not make a precedent, and found a mo- 
tion for inquiry on the assertions of Lord Anruorp and the 
denial of Mr. Suet, pronounced within the walls of the 
House, in the hearing of some hundred Members? It is a@ 
subject fit for inquiry; and if the House wishes to institute 
one, why not set about it in a rational manner? There may 
be “ difficulties” and ‘ineonveniencies,’ and so forth; but they 
must be overcome, for this fama clamosa cannot rest where it is at 
present—the scandal must be purged. Good will result from the 
inquiry. If there are any false Members in the House, they ought to 
be unmasked a::d exposed. If the Members on whom suspicion now 
falls are calumniated, the inquiry will clear their characters. If it 
should turn out that there is some ground for the charge of 
treachery, but ihat there has been a good deal of misappreben- 
sion and exaggeration in the matter, then Members of Parlia- 
ment may learn this lesson,—that it is of importance to them te 
keep up characters for sincerity. On this subject, Colonel Evans 
made some remarks with which we cannot concur: their morality 
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struck us as being very questionable. True itis, that politicians of 
all parties are in the habit of privately abusing the men and mea- 
sures they support in their places in Parliament. This was the 
case last session, as regards many of the Ministerial supporters; 
who made no secret of their disgust at the conduct of Government 
on several occasions, while at the same time, they avowed their 
determination to vote with Ministers to the end of the sessivn. 
There must be an end of all this paltry insincerity: we must raise 
the standard of morality in public men. 





LEEDS ELECTION—NECESSITY FOR THE BALLOT. 
Tue Conservatives, kind souls! are resolved that the electors of 
England shall obtain the Ballot. All the efforts of the Whigs to 
prevent it will be unavailing. It will be strange, indeed, if we do 
not soon hear them protesting that nothing was ever further from 


*their thoughts than that the Reform Act should be a final mea- 


sure. Secret voting will soon be deemed indispensable for the 
preservation of Ministers and their friends in power. Our readers 
are aware of what is now going on in Leeds. Not only are the 
Tory purses and beer-barrels bleeding freely to insure the return 
of Sir Joun Becxerr, but intimidation of tradesmen is practised 
to a great extent. One customer after another is sent to the un- 


\ fortunate Whig or Radical shopkeeper to demand his vote for the 


Tory knight; and the wltima ratio of a notice to quit is-resorted 
to when other arguments-are found unavailing. These efforts are 
adinitted, by the Whig party, to have-been successful in many in- 
stances; and consequently, Mr. Barnes, who thought that he had 
a triumphant majority quite secure, will have a hard struggle for 
his seat, if indeed he is not thrown out, after all the confident an- 
ticipations of his Ministerial friends. 

Under these circumstances, seeing one pledged supporter fol- 
lowing another into the enemy's camp, we do not wonder that Mr. 
Baines has become a convert to the Ballot, which he has been 
strongly opposed to for many years. A little personal experience 
of the ill consequences of open voting, outweighs a folio of written 
arguments on its merits, 

The Tories are the most efficient promoters of Reform. It is 
impossible to withstand the evidence which the bribery, debauch- 
ery, and intimidation of the Leeds electors furnish of the necessity 
of providing some additional protection to the dependent voter. 
Unless the use of the ballot is established, there can be little doubt 
that the Tories will return the Members for many of our principal 
towns. They succeeded at Bristol, Liverpool, and Norwich, by 
the same means which hold out to them a fair prospect of return- 
ing Sir Joun Becxert for Leels. Should this be the result of the 
pending contest, it will furnish an additional proof that the Re- 
form Act is insuflicient for its purpose,—that it does not enable 
the People of England to return the men of their free choice to 
Parliament. The folly of those declarations which were at one 
time so frequent, that the Reform Bill must be regarded as a 
“final measure,” is now apparent even to the dull senses of those 
who made them. 





REFORM IN THE POST-OFFICE. 
Tuer Duke of Ricumonp has at length discovered, that there is 
no earthly reason why he should render himself unpopular by 
patronizing the monopoly of the Newspaper trade enjoyed by 
certain overpaid Clerks of the Post-office. The 7imes tell us, that 

*¢ His Grace the Postmaster-General has determined on abolishing the whole 
of the privileges enjoyed by the Clerks of the Post-office as regards the transmis- 
sion of or dealing in Newspapers, whether English or Foreign. No other class 
of persons will be allowed any exclusive privilege with regard to such trade 5 
which will become entirely open and free in every respect. These privileges will 
cease, so far as English Newspapers and the circulation of them within the 
United Kingdom are concerned, on the 5th of April next ; which will allow 
ample time for such arrangements as the public convenience will demand, con- 
nected with a change of this nature. ‘The transmission and supply of the 
English Newspapers abroad, as well as the supply of Foreign Newspapers from 
all parts of the world, will cease to be included in the Post -office privileges, at 
periods varying according to the distance from which such papers are to be 
obtained, or to which they are required to be sent; which pericds are not yet, 
we belicve, definitely settled. A compensation is proposed to be made to the 
Clerks of the Post-office, only in those cases wherein their privileges, as in the 
instance of Foreign Newspapers, are established by an act of Parliament.” 

We hope that the bill, which settles the amount and mode of 
paying this compensation, will be closely watched. At present, 
We cannot conceive what right the men who have been receiving 
from 500/. to 1,400/. per annum in addition to their salaries, can 
have to compensation for the loss of their Newspaper traffic. When 
the licensing system was altered, the owners of publichouses had 
no compensation voted them for the loss they sustained by the 
improvement of the law. A monopoly granted by act of Parlia- 
ment is not necessarily meant to be eternal; and when the mono- 
poly is abolished by the same authority which established it, the 
profits under it should be abolished also. The granting of com- 
pensation to these Post-otlice people, is a proceeding which we 
trust the House of Commons will not sanction. 

Thus it appears, that there is nothing more useful, sometimes, 
than making a great man uneasy. The Duke of Ricumonp has 
been badgered into this reform, The fear of Mr. Roserr 
Wattace, and the Newspaper Press, have prevailed over the 
representations of the Post-office gentry. ‘© What,” we can imagine 
his Grace saying to himself, “* are these low-born drudges to me, 
that I should be held up to popular odium on their account? 
Perish their monopoly, and let my peace of mind return!” 











TRADE WITH CHINA—THE NEW. TAX ON 
BRITISH SHIPPING. 


Ir the Shipowners of England, instead of indulging in melancholy 
forebodings of the ruin of our Navy, and senseless denunciations 
of Mr. Husxtsson’s reciprocity system, were to exert themselves 
to procure the repeal of the Orders in Council lately issued for the 
regulation of our Canton trade, we should have a higher opinion 
of their spirit and sagacity than we think they deserve at present, 
It is really marvellous to observe the apathy with which the mer. 
cantile community appear to regard this subject. It is nov some 
weeks since the attention of the public was directed to the injurious 
consequences of these Orders in Council to our Canton trade; yet 
we have seen no symptoms of any attempt on the part of the ship- 
owners, dockowners, and merchants of London, to procure their 
repeal. They ought certainly to know by this time, that Mr, 
Cuarzxs Grant will do nothing till he is compelled to exert 
himself; and that the silence of the mercantile community in re- 
gard to the injury likely to result to British commerce from the 
regulations in question, will be taken for an approval of them. 
That we are not making much of a matter of really small impor- 
tance, will appear from the following statement, which we copy 
from the Courier. 

** About forty-five ships, the tonnage of which amounted to nearly 70,000 
tons, were, previously to the late act of Parliament for opening the trade to 
China, employed in the trade between London and China. About 2,850 offi- 
cers and men.were employed in those ships. Above 4,000 persons were engaged 
in fitting them out. The value of each of those ships was about 50,000/. 

** This was the state of things. What is their present situation? Three of 
the ships formerly employed have gone, or are going this season, from London to 
China; four other British ships have gone or are going. The tonnage of the 
whole seven amounts to 8,500 tons. Not one of these ships has been engaged to 
goto Canton. Their bills of lading, in consequence of the Orders in Council, 
are merely for Macao or Lintin. Seventeen American vessels have gone, or are 
going, this season, to China, from London and Liverpool.” 

The value of each of the ships engaged in the East India trade 
was formerly about 50,000/.: it is now reduced to 10,0007. or 
12,0007. The number of hands employed in navigating and fitting 
out vessels toCanton from London has been diminished by at least 
six thousand. 

Surely this is a serious matter. The want of employment for 
our shipping is, to a certain extent at least, easily accounted for by 
the fact, that every British vessel of 400 tons burden, with a cargo 
of 100,0002., has to pay a duty of 7502., from which American ond 
other shipping is free. Of course, American or Dutch vessels will 
be preferred by shippers to our own, as long as they can carry 
goods to Canton ataso much cheaper rate. Jf the late Orders in 
Council had been promulgated by a foreign government, what an 
outery would there not have beenagainst them? But, O shame! 
they are the work of our own Free Trade Ministers—the men who 
have sent Dr. Bowrine to Paris, to convince the ignorant French- 
men of the impolicy of restrictions on commerce! They are worthy 
of the men who could find no better substitute for Mr. Marsort- 
BANKS, than a Lord of the Bedchamber, to guard our commercial 
interests in Canton. 

Mr. Rosinson, the new Chairman at Lloyd's, was very indig- 
nant the other night, at the omission of all notice in the King's 
Speech of the distress of the shipping interest; and endeavoured to 
convince the House that it was in a deplorable condition. He 
would have spoken much more to the purpose, if he had called the 
attention of Ministers to the effects that must inevitably ensue, if 
the China trade Orders are not withdrawn. It is in vain to expect 
that the House of Commons or the Nation will consent to the re- 
enactment of the old Navigation laws; but a strong and brief 
statement might have been made, demonstrative of the impolicy 
of supporting the Factory gentlemen at Canton by a new tax on 
British shipping. We hope soon to see this subject brought for- 
ward in Parliament. The Ministers will stick to their Orders till 
they are fairly driven to repeal them. 





PROGRESS OF THE CORN-LAW AGITATION. 
Tur Agriculturists have given a remarkable example of the man- 
ner in which the enactments of barbarous periods are silently 
abrogated by the progress of the public mind. The agricultural 
meeting at Kelso, under the auspices of the Duke of Bucc.irucn, 
set out by declaring their intention to form Corresponding Socie- 
ties; and the Government, as in the parallel instance of unstamped 
publications, has apparently acquiesced in the virtual repeal of the 
existing law. In these circumstances, it is natural that it should 
be at present under consideration, in what way the whole of the 
Associations for procuring the Abolition of the Corn-laws may be 
most efficiently bound together in a common union, by the appli- 
cation of the selfsame measures, which, without opposition from 
the Government, have been resorted to on the part of the 
Agriculturists. 

A very needless trouble appears to have been self-imposed by 
some of the opponents of the Corn-laws ; consisting in demanding 
a change to a fixed duty as a preliminary to entire freedom. A 
change from a variable scale toa fixed duty, would have no apparent 
tendency todo any thing but facilitate the attempt on the part of the 
Agriculturists to preserve some portion of that duty. Agricultu- 
rists may easily be rallied in support of a fixed duty of, for instance, 
five shillings; but they cannot so easily be rallied in support of a 
portion of a varying scale, because it is not easy to determine the 
precise effect and value of the portion to be preserved. Men will 
struggle for what they understand, much harder than for what 
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they do not. The nicety, therefore, of requiring an_ alteration in 
the form of the duties on Corn, as preliminary to the assigning 
of steps for their removal altogether, appears much more calculated 
to serve the enemy than the community. If the Corn-laws are to 
be removed, for example, by a shilling a year, there is none of 
the sufferers that will not take his chance from a reduction of a 
shilling a year upon each of the items of the existing scale, in pre- 
ference to the suvererogatory process of demanding a preliminary 
change of form. 

The position the Ministry has chosen to assume upon this ques- 
tion, is one of considerable danger. It is fresh in the recollection 
of the public, that a Ministry chose to come forward with a declara- 
tion that it would not move another popular question ; and its de- 
struction was the consequence. It wasvery much like a tempting 
of Providence for a Government to put itself into a similar posi- 
tion on the Corn-laws. A strong invitation is held out to its ene- 
mies to place it at all events in the situation of a Ministry that did 
good when it could not help it, and would have done less if it had 
been able to find a way. 





THE GREAT TALKING NUISANCE. 

Tue talking nuisance has set in for its six months. What a pest 
is the Parliament! The Minister dreads it; the Speaker sinks 
under it; the drowsy Listeners tire of it; the Country disregards 
its sayings, dislikes its doings; the Fashionable World votes it 
a bore; the Press loathes it; the Reporters hate it; the Penny- 
a-liners curse it; Editors sicken of its absurdities ; Readers cast 
their eyes over the close columns of verbiage in despair. 

The King’s Specch has now set the leaden seal of dulness on the 
press. Instead of the various types and topics of a newspaper, we 
have a broad sheet presenting one impact mass of small type, gar- 
nished only by a few advertisements and puffing paragraphs, for 
which a shilling a line is received instead of a penny a line paid. 
There is a complete blockade of news. The channels of intelli- 
gence are frozen up. Correspondents are sent to Coventry. The 
facetious concocters of Police reports are employed in condensing 
the diffuse eloquence of oratorical M. P.s. The Senate out-talks 
the Bar; and the grand theatre where the actors in the political 
drama “ hammer and stammer their hours upon the floor, and 
then are heard no more of,” eclipses every other, no matter how 
amusing its performances. Talk of the liberty of the press! 
A foreigner, judging from the appearance of the papers, would 
suppose there was a censorship in active operation. The mis- 
cellaneous reader gets through a Morning Paper in two mi- 
nutes; and is kept absolutely starving for newspaper gossip. He 
takes up the Times or “Chronicle, and glances at its contents— 
* Advertisements—London Gazette—Price of Stocks—Imperial 
Parliament—House of Lords—House of Commons—adjourned at 
two o'clock—Leading article—Summary of the Debates—Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages—What! no news?—Yes, here are two 
lines: ¢iis must be something worth hearing, however: ‘We are 
compelled by press of matter to omit all articles of news; and the 
lateness of the hour at which the debate ended precludes any re- 
mark.” He flings down the paper in a rage,and goes to the win- 
dow to count the carriages passing. 

Why does not some enterprising projector publish a real Morn- 
ing Newspaper during tie sittings of Parliament, burking the 
Debates? The sight of such a paper during the session would be 
as welcome as a drink in the desert, a salad at sea, or a nosegay 
at the North Pole. 








JUNIUS NOT DISCOVERED. 
Tue literary world has just escaped from the imminent danger 
of having a cherished mystery revealed. Weare happy to find 
that the problem of the authorship of Junius is as far from being 
solved as ever. Lord Grenvitie, it had been reported, was in 
possession of the secret; and at his death it was expected to be 
unfolded : but “ he dies and makes no sign.” His will has been 
proved; and it turns out to be a most rational and simple instru- 
Iment, written on a single sheet of paper, and containing no allusion 
to a scaled box of papers, a private correspondence, or any other 
important document tending to throw a light upon the mat- 


ter. Indeed, so far from the name of the author of Juntus's Letters | 


being declared, the name of Juntus is not even mentioned: and 
further, we are now told that Lord Grenvitte knew no morg 
about it than anybody else. This is truly gratifying. ao 

To-set Out upon an argument of discovery in search of the au- 
thor of Junius, is as favourite a hobby as tracing the origin of the 
Cyclopzan walls; or seeking for the longitude, or the perpetual mo- 
tion, or the philosopher's stone, or 2 lost pedigree. The pleasure, like 
that of the chace, lies inthe pursuit. What a disappointment it 
would be if the darling secret were found out! 





METROPOLITAN MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 
Av length we may look forward with confidence to a performance of 
this kind in London. After the lapse of half a century, Westminster 
Abbey will again assemble a band within its walls of sufficient magni- 
tude to realize the greatest conceptions of the greatest masters. During 
this period, whoever desired to hear music in its greatest perfection, was 
compelled to travel into the country: it will now be brought to our 
own doors. The King has entered into the scheme with his usual 
leartiness and decision. Sir GEorcE Smart, who probably will be the 
conductor, had a long audience of his Majesty this week, and announced 
‘the result at the meeting of the Philharmonic Band on Thursday. 


That such a performance must be a source of the highest gratification 
to the public, of pride to the English musical profession, and of profit 
to the charities for whose behalf it is undertaken, there can be no 
question. But it will mainly depend on the men in whose hands the 
direction is really vested, whether it will attain the highest or only a 
secondary degree of excellence. We have some doubts on the subject, 
in consequence of a principle which, it is rumoured, has been adopted 
by the promoters of the Festival, betraying an infirmity of purpose, 
and an admission of incompetency, which must prevent the perform- 
ance from being all it might be. We trust the report is unfounded, 
and that it will not be necessary for us to return to the subject, and ex- 
pose the absurdity of the (reported) decision. 


THEATRICAL NOVELTIES. 

Tue Parisian ballet spectacle of the Revolt of the Harem was this 
week produced at Covent Garden, with great splendour of scenery and 
dresses. As a pantomimic drama, it is described as being utterly 
without interest, and not comparable with any of the ballets of action 
at the King’s Theatre. There is only one eminent artiste— PAULINE 
Leroux; and the figurantes, it is said, owe much more to the drill- 
sergeant than the ballet-master. The corps of female warriors is 
numerous, and performs its evolutions with great spirit. ‘The bath 
scene, respecting which some very strange apprehensions had been en- 
couraged, is managed with a disappointing decorum ; it does not realize 
what the bath of the Naiads at the Adelphi had led the public to expect. 
The fact is, that the only superiority the Great Theatres have over the 
Minor, in regard to show even, is greater space and numbers ; 
and these advantages are sometimes thrown away, as in the instance 
of the last scene of Gustavus; where the multitude fills up and 
lessens the effect of the space, without being in itself any thing better 
than a mob, almost incapable of arrangement so as to have a pic- 
turesque appearance. 

“ Inthe Wrong Box,” is the misnomer of PEAKE’s new burletta at the 
Olympic. It is a trifle overdone; but the broad farcical humour, aided 
by some good acting, excited roars of laughter,—the best testimony to 
the success of a comic extravaganza. The incidents of the plot turn 
upon the attempt of one of the grown-up pupils of a reverend peda- 
gogue to carry off his tutor’s daughter with him to Demerara, by nieans 
of a scheme proposed merely to cheat him by a cunning Abigail whom 
he had bribed, but which he, in his hot-headed impatience, eagerly as- 
sents to. ‘This is nothing less than to pack up the object of his affec- 
tions in the trunk destined for his books. Patty, the maid, gains over her 
young mistress to her scheme, by urging that by this means she will get 
rid of the unwelcome importunities of her impetuous lover. He sees 
the lady get into the chest, and locked in; and the key, as he supposes, 
is handed to him. But before she can let her young mistress out of 
her uncomfortable lodging with the right key, Patty is sent out on an 
errand; and on her return, she finds, to her horror, that the box 
has been sent off by waggon to Bristol, there to be shipped. 
In an agony of fear, she follows the box to Bristol, where 
she finds the impatient owner of the precious cargo, but not the 
box. The waggon on that day goes round by Clifton, and will not 
be in for an hour or two. In the mean time, another lover, to whom 
Patty has told her tale of distress comes to ask for the box; and 
the waggon haying arrived earlier than was expected, he carries off the 
treasure to his hotel. On the return of Patty and the anxious swain, 


. they learn, to their dismay, that the box has been taken away by a little 


black porter; but who he is, from whom he came, or where he took it to, 
isnot known. The Town Crier offersa reward of 20/. for the discovery 
of the man, but in vain: a mob of black porters, big and little, is col- 
lected, but the identical one is not forthcoming. At length they learn, 
that a case such as they describe has been shipped at the quay for Deme- 
rara; they take a boat, get on board a West Indiaman in the Channel, 
and discover, to their infinite joy, the object of their search: what is 
more, they hear a heavy breathing, followed by a knocking from 
within. They are in ectasies ; the enraptured lover bursts open the box ; 
when, lo! the form of the little black porter emerges. The appearance of 
the young lady herself, accompanied by her father and her favoured lover, 
while it relieves their fears, only increases their amazement. The 
mystery is soon solyed : the fortunate rival had overheard the plot, and 
liberated the lady; and the other lover, who had obtained the box on 
Patty’s information, finding only a dead Newfoundland dog in the chest, 
and suspecting a hoax upon himself, had made the little black porter 
drunk in order to get the truth out of him, and then stowed him away 
in the box, and shipped him for Demerara. 

KEELEY as the little black porter—a Negro aristocrat, who affects gen- 
tility, and assumes a superiority over “ the common black men,” with 
a dress singularly at variance with his pretensions, was very droll. 
His drunken scene is richly comic. To his acting, indeed, the piece 
owed its Success. He does not manage the Nigger dialect well, how- 
ever. Mrs. Oncer, as Patty, looks a veritable country servant, with 
her umbrella and ber pattens (which should not be new); but her 
grief is not real— Mrs. Orcer can’t ery like Mrs. Kretry. Sa.rer 
personates a thatcher most admirably—dress, look, manner, dialect, and 
all: it is a perfect piece of acting. ‘The scene at the waggon-oflice, 
with the book-keeper, porters, and the packages, is very real: but the 
fight among the black porters, is too much like a dull practical joke in 
a pantomime; we are not used to see such vulgar attempts at fun at 
the Olympic. 


A Mr. Mayuew has appeared this week at the Fitzroy, as the hero 
of a coarse abridgment of Zhe Gamester. He looks and declaims very 
much like a preacher. His performance is studiedly artificial. He 
affects MacrEaby’s manner; butaharsh and discordant voice is not by 
many the only point of difference in his imitation. His dying scene is 
described as being a most elaborate exhibition of a stage version of the 
effects of taking too small a quantity of arsenic. It would be a fine 
opportunity for introducing the stomach-pump. We did not stay to 
see the end: indeed, the dancing-master’s bow, with which Mr May- 
HEw opened his performance, would have sufficed to characterize the 
display ; as every successive scene proved. 
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CORN AND COMBINATIONS, 


Tue conclusion arrived at in last week’s Spectator was, that the 
productiveness of agricultural industry is the real cause of wages 
and profits; both being high when all the land under cultivation 
is very fertile—both, unless some artificial cause is in operation, 
being low when the supplies of food have to be drawn from sterile 
soils. No one denies that the productiveness of the inferior lands 
in England is very slight, and that food is dear, and to the masses 
scarce; the low rate of wages and profits is notorious. Fromall which 
we inferred, that the Corn-laws were at the root of our economical 
evils; and concluded, that it was wiser for the operatives to com- 
bine with their employers to get rid of the Corn-laws, than against 
them to force an increase of wages, which, if accomplished, could 
only be of temporary duration, to be followed by a permanent fall. 

But there are other evils than the Corn-laws. ood is indeed 
the most important element of production; entering, directly or 
indirectly, into the cost of every commodity, from the clouted 
shoon of the peasant to the costly robes of the monarch. It is 
also the only true test of the real value of wages; for every man 
is rich or poor in proportion to the quantity of food he can com- 
mand. Inan advanced state of society, food, however, is not theonly 
element of production. Barns and manufactories must be erected, in 
which to work; machines andimplements must be constructed, 
with which to work ; ships and vehicles must be built, in which the 
raw material and the finished manufacture may be transported ; 
and materials are required on which labour may be employed. A 
government which gave free scope to industry, would cautiously 
avoid enhancing the cost of the material substances on which 
it works. Our legislators boast of protecting industry: but 
how is it protected? Corn is de facto prohibited; the price of 
timber—the staple material of ships, of buildings, of imple- 
ments of labour, and of vehicles of transport—is nearly doubled 
by heavy taxation ; and, with a few trifling exceptions, duties are 
levied upon every article of material on which the industry of 
man is exercised. The shipowners complain that they cannot 
compete with the foreigner; they are combining to call for more 
protection. Their statements are somewhat exaggerated; and 
they would not obtain the freights of the foreigner, were strangers 
prohibited our ports to-morrow; but the trade and the carriage 
would be destroyed together. However, admit that foreigners 
have annihilated our commercial marine, and who could wonder ? 
The Englishman must pay high wages to enable the seamen’s fa- 
milies to be maintained at home on dear bread; he must maintain 
his sailors at sea on dear stores; he must build his ships with tim- 
ber made dear by taxation, and pay dear for the labour with which 
they are constructed, owing to the high price of corn. Nor is 
this all: as the manufacturer would not only obtain more food 
from the foreigner in exchange for his present surplus produce, 
but as a demand for more manufactures would take place, and 
there would be a greater demand for his labour—so the shipowner 
is not only forced to compete with strangers at considerable disad- 
vantage, but is deprived of the freights which would arise from 
bringing corn to England and taking back goods. In the opinion 
of many persons practically acquainted with the Northern na- 
tions, our protective system operates still further against ourselves ; 
diverting labour to manufactures and the sea, which would other- 
wise be employed in agriculture.* 

But man cannot live by bread alone. Ina Northern climate, if 
he is to be kept in full vigour for hard work, he requires meat; 
and meat is prohibited as per margin :+ and this pretty well closes 
the account of the chief monopolies of the English landlords. In 
the remainder, they are suffering parties with the people. 

We will not discuss the abstract question of luxuries. What- 
ever forms part of the subsistence of the bulk of the people, is a 
necessary, let philosophers call it what they may. Sugar is a 
necessary ; coffee and cocoa are necessaries ; tobacco is a necessary 
to many ; and brandy, partaking of the character of medicine, is 
‘somewhat more. How have our protecting legislators protected 
the people in these matters? They have, as faras in them lies, pro- 
hibited them all; or if in the two instances of tobacco and brandy 

* A good deal of practical information will be found on the subject of ships and the 
shipping interest of the North of Europe and Great Britain, in a pamphlet pub‘ished, 
or rather imported, by E, Witson, under the title of Remarks on the Averages of Ham- 
burg, and on the Commercial Pocicy of Great Britain, The reader who is net an under- 
writer may skip the first sixteen pages, 

+ Bacon, per ewt., Ll. 8s. BP gy: £ 

The importation of Beef, Lamb, Mutton, Pork, Cattle, Sheop,and Sw'ne, is prohibited, 


Butter, per ewt., J. 
Cheese, per ewt., 10s.’6d. 








prohibition has not followed, it was no fault of the rate of duty, 
Sugar—unless it be the produce of the Mauritius or of the limited 
territory and worn-out soil of the West India Islands—is subjeet 
to a duty of three guineas per hundredweight; which being as 
much as the retail price in London, duty included, no sugar from 
South America or China is ever consumed in England. The coffee 
and cocoa of our American Colonies are protected by duties of 
about 150 per cent.; and the 400 per cent. on brandy, and the 600 
to 1,200 per cent. on tobacco are notorious. Put all these things 
together; add to them the protecting duties on manufactures— 
which. whether wanted or not, the manufacturers will deem them- 
selves entitled to demand, so long as the taxes on subsistence re- 
main—and the cost of living in England is perhaps nearly doubled 
by our suicidal policy. 

It cannot, however, be too often impressed upon the public, that 
the mere immediate reduction is not the principal matter to regard. 
At present, by refusing to receive the productions of other coun- 
tries, we limit alike their produce and their demand. The fertile 
plains of Russia and Poland, the rich soil of the valley of Missis- 
sippi, is in a state of nature, or half untilled: the inhabitants seat- 
tered, half barbarous, and ill-provided with the second necessaries 
of life, because they have no objects for industry—have, no motive 
to improve or extend cultivation, for they can meet no market for 
their raw produce. With some qualification, a similar remark may 
be extended to the teeming plains of South America, and even to 
our own Hindostan. Remove the causes of these fetters ov in- 
dustry——allow the cheap raw produce of new and fertile countries 
to be freely exchanged for the cheap finished manufactures of 
England—and a career of prosperity, arising from an interchange 
of benefits, will be opened to each, of which it is difficult to con- 
ceive the extent or the results. 

So far as regards corn, this view is indeed contradicted by the 
landlords. The farmer, say they, is the manufacturer's best cus- 
tomer; if you throw open the trade in corn, you will lose him, 
This is the a priori reasoning of squires. In the common mean- 
ing of the term, he is the best customer who pays the highest 
price—or in other words, who gives the greatest number of 
“things useful and desirable,’ in return for what he receives. 
The foreigner may or may not do this to the same extent as the 
farmer does it at present ; but the people would like to try. If the 
foreigner disappoints the prediction of the squirearechy—well. If 
he does not—things remain as they are; corn will continue at 
about the same price, and neither squires nor farmers suffer harm. 

Let us, however, look at the matter a little more closely. The 
population of Great Britain is sixteen millions; of which about 
one-third—or say six millions—is connected with agriculture. 
The European population of Russia, Poland, Prussia, and Den- 
mark, is not far short of sixty millions; that of the United States 
nearly thirteen millions. At this rate, a free trade in corn would 
give 73 customers for 10. Many of these millions, no doubt, 
would at first take nothing from us; not one of them perhaps 
would at present purchase in the same proportion as the home 
consumer; but their numbers, their wants, and their powers of 
production, are sufficient to make us easy at first starting, and 
more than easy after a few years. ; 

This argument, moreover, contemplates the out-and-out de- 
struction of the farmers, and their labourers. But is this likely 
to happen? Will the bulk of the agriculturists suffer by the 
change, so much as they will inevitably suffer by the maintenance 
of the present system? We imagine not. All the better lands 
will be as well cultivated as heretofore; competition will most 
probably compel a better cultivation; the rent will decline, but 
the farmer's profits will rise in the same proportion as profits ge- 
nerally are raised. All lands that are well adapted to the produc- 
tion of cattle and sheep, but which the high prices of the war di- 
verted to arable uses, and which the subsequent monopoly kept to 
those purposes, would revert to their original destination. In very 
many cases, the farmer (in the phrase of the author of England 
and America) would raise meat by means of the plough. All soils 
adapted for any peculiar production—such as fruits and vegetables 
would change a careless and beggarly for a careful and expen- 
sive cultivation. The most barren soils alone would cease to be 
cultivated; and even these, when favourably situated either from 
their vicinity to great towns or to a line of road, would frequently, 
as the pleasure-grounds of villas, employ more labour than at pre- 
sent. Nor let it be said, ‘Give us time to.work these alterations: 
let the change, O legislators! be gradual.” In manufactures, 
especially by machinery, there is some ground for a gradual 
change; for there is no limit to production except the amount of 
the raw material,—quantities of which are frequently on hand, and 
a little of which in the finest fabries goes a long way. But nature 
herself has set a limit to the dmmediate production of food. Were 
the ports thrown open two months hence, the fall in corn would 
not be very considerable; the foreign agriculturists being shut out 
from any regular market, can scarcely at present be said to raise 
any produce for exportation. They store up such surplus as re- 
mains from their own use, and wait till our ports are open. At 
first, therefore, prices abroad would in a measure be governed by 
prices in England. It is true, the increased cultivation of the 
foreigner would bring them down; but it could not, from the 
nature of the article, be under two or three years. He must 
effect changes first, and then he would have to grow his crop. 
Surely the time necessary to enable the clumsy labour and 
scanty capital of the East of Europe, and even of the United 








States, te work an alteration, would suilice for the well-trained 
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and skilful labourers and the more wealthy farmers of England. . 

Let us not then be deceived by the jargon of “ the home market, 
or by clamours for gradual changes. The last is not required; 
the first, under the guise of tenderness for wages and profits, 
fimsily conceals an inordinate regard for rents. But is the real 
value of rents—their power over the necessaries and luxuries of 
life—likely to be diminished? We incline, bold as it may appear, 
toanswer, No. With the advancing wealth of the country, all land 
required for other purposes than raising corn would increase in 
value with the increasing prosperity of the manufacturers. Nor 
should it be forgotten, that of all nionopolies a monopoly of food is 
the most useless to its possessors. In theory, the benefit should 
be great to those who have gotten an exclusive privilege of sup- 
plying a commodity not extensively used by each individual, be- 
cause the effects of its reaction upon themselves as consumers is 
almost unfelt; though in practice the idleness and insolence of 
monopolists neutralize this advantage. But any one save a 
country gentieman would see immediately, that a monopoly of food 
by aclass, operated mischievously upon that class itself, enhancing, 
nearly by the amount of the monopoly, the price of everything 
they required. The cost of the bread and meat consumed by the 
household of a landlord are enhanced by the protecting-duties ; 
dear corn makes dear horses; ‘ high prives” give rise to high 
wages; which are felt in the cost of his carriages and his furniture, 
the clothes of his family and the liveries of his servants, and 
operate from the salary of his valet down to the wages of his 
kitchen-maid. Sleeping or waking, at home or abroad, the effects 
of dear food are before him. Yet, such is the obtuseness of the 
animal, that, in the words of the Premier, ‘“ he will stand or fall ” 
by his darling monopoly. 

“But, looking still closer, how have the Corn-laws hitherto worked 
—how are they likely to work hereafter—both upon farmers and 
landlords? ‘They have raised an expectation of high price 
which has never been realized. They induced farmers to offer 
rents which they could never pay. Those who had little camtal 
racked the land, ruined themselves and the farm, and generally 
left the landloid minus at the end. Those who possessed property 
paid their rent for a time, out of their capital; and were only not 
ruined so quickly as their poorer fellows. In many eases of each 
class, percentage reductions or allowances, or payments on account, 
or some such schemes—each indicative of something rotten—were 
putin practice; but mostly too late, and mostly in vain. So much 
for “our best customers.” How fared the landlords? They fancied 
themselves possessed of incomes which they were fated never to 
clutch, and they lived up to their fancy. They spent, not what 
they had, but what they thought they should have. They fixed 
their style of living, they fashioned their establishments, they 
framed their settlements and other rent-charges, not upon their 
real, but their nominal income; hor indeed were they likely to do 
otherwise, for what their real income might turn out, it was im- 
possible for any body to tell. Such a state of things must inevi- 
tably end in ruin. Can it be for the advantage of any one that 
such a state of things should continue? Most assuredly not. The 
men who possess the prudence and the means necessary to avert 
ruin, will benefit by having a knowledge cf their exact situa- 
tion distinetly placed before them. All the mischief that a sudden 
change can do to those whose ruin is inevitable, will be to ruin 
them quickly. And, after a very long consideration upon the 
point, we have come to the conclusion, that where a complete al- 
teration must be effected, a radical and a rapid one is the best for 
all parties. A gradual change works so gradually, that it is fre- 
quently unfelt by those whom it should benefit; whilst the very 
slowness of its progress induces those who might extricate them- 
selves, te continue a useless struggle, and finally renders the indi- 
vidual injury more extensive, more cruel, and more severe. 

Should the proposed changes—extensive as they are—be made 
simultaneously ? Such ought undoubtedly to be the case. The 
corn, the timber, the Colonial monopolies, should be removed 
together; the taxes on materials got rid of at once; the protection 
on manufactures abolished. It may, indeed, be asked, Where is 
the statesman whose reputation, skill, and nerve, are sufficient 
to work these extensive changes? and we can only answer, Not in 
the Cabinet. Butit by no means follows that if we cannot do all, 
we should therefore do nothing. The Corn-laws, we again repeat, 
though not the whole of our economical evils, are the greatest in 
themselves, aud are at once the foundation and the key stone of 
all the others. Let them be totally removed—let them be finally 
settled—and the agriculturists will at once know their exact 
position. Land will no longer (as the Edinburgh Review truly 

States has hitherto been the case) be kept in low and slovenly 
cultivation, from the “ general conviction that a change of some 
Sort or the other must take place.” The landlords will no longer 
form an isolated “ order,” opposed to the national will, and thwart- 
ing the national interests; but will be inlisted in the cause of 
freedom themselves. As long as the Corn-laws remain, they have 
the kindness of fellow-feeling for all monopolists. Remove them, 
and they will rank amongst their bitterest enemies. When the 
bread monopoly is once got rid of, the landlords will take care 
that all the other monopolies shall shortly follow. 











A respectable correspondent is apprehensive, that, in the first 
paper upon this subject, we “‘ seemed to give some encouragement 
to that dangerous error of the Ricarpo Economists, which attri- 
butes the fall in wages and profits to a necessity for resorting to 
inferior soils.” 





_ Permit me,” he continues, “to-suggest to-you, that-so long as soils of the 
very first quality remain unoccupied within an easy distance, there can be no 
such Necessity. The only circumstances which can force the cultivation of 
inferior soils (and thereby lower wages and profits), are either restrictions on the 
importation of food, in exchange for manufactures, or gross neglect (as a nation) 
of the resource of migration to rich soils, which is always open.” 

We think, on referring to the paper, he will find that we came 
to nearly the same conclusion. In selecting an instance for popu- 
lar illustration, it was necessary to confine the view to a single 
country. We thought, however, that we had sufficiently guarded 
against the “ dangerous error of the Rrcarpo Economists,” by 
the qualification, “ 7f a nation were altogether confined to its own 
soil for its supplies of food,” &c.—by the note, wherein we stated 
that we inclined to believe the various improvements in produc- 
tive power, with the greater capability in the labourer of bearing 
labour, would, under asystem of perfect freedom, altogether neu- 
tralize the decreasing fertility of the soil—as well as by the ge- 
neral scope of the argument, which aimed at showing, “ that so 
long as people,” in the language of our correspondent, “ refuse to 
purchase cheap food grown on rich foreign soils, profits and 
wages will of course fall.” We did not, indeed, allude to an- 
other very important matter touched upon by our correspon- 
dent,—namely, Colonization ; for the demands on the space of a 
weekly journal render a subject like the Corn-laws sufficient to 
grapple with at once. Our readers will, however, admit that Colo- 
nization has not been neglected in the Spectator. At the same 
time, we gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity of observing, 
that a comprehensive plan of Colonization would easily remove 
any surplus of agricultural labour consequent upon a change in 
the Corn-laws. Surely, when Government gave twenty millions 
to the West India Planters—as good as gave another million to 
the Irish Clergy—and have for years past been in the habit of 
granting millions upon millions for public works of doubtful pro- 
mise or merely local utility—it could not with any grace refuse a 
few thousands for the purpose of removing the surplus labour of 
the country to another and a richer field. Or, which would per- 
haps be equally as beneficial, let them grant a gratuitous charter 
to that Company whose prototype Lord Goprricn, under the 
leadership of Mr. Hay, had the merit of extinguishing about a 
year ago. 





BERNARD'S THEORY OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


Tuts is a strange volume. The product of some ability, some 
shrewdness, much reading, and some reflection; but very 
crotchety, valueless for practical purposes, and ill adapted for 
popular circulation,—for which, looking at the lofty purposes of 
the author, we imagine it was designed. 

Our glorious and inimitable Constitution, virtually defunct since 
the time of Exrizasern at least, is Mr. BerNarp’s theme: to 
revive itis his object. With this view, he investigates at length 
the original theory of the British Constitution, and its ancient, or 
rather its true practice, till the commencement of the Civil Wars, 
He next examines the workings of the pseudo Constitution under 
the Commonwealth, the Protectorate, and the latter Sruarts, till 
the Revolution. He then traces it from the time of the “ glo- 
rious and immortal memory,” down to the passing of “the Bill ;” 
intermingling the whole with some digressive disquisitions touch- 
ing the characters of Casar, HANNIBAL, CROMWELL, NApo- 
LEON, and the Duke of WELLINGTON. 

Though possessing a truly British mind, truth obliges us ‘to 
own that Mr. Bernarp does not always write ina “ truly British 
ispirit ;" for he asserts that ‘“ the British Constitution is not to be 
looked upon as a thing of British invention and omgin! It had 
its birth,” says he, “amongst the earliest institutions of man. The 
old Roman Constitution, as established by Romulus, was similar 
in allits leading characteristics to the British. That of Sparta 
was similar likewise.” The objects of each, or at all events the 
object of ours, was to give a preference to agriculture, as the most 
important employment; “ national industry, if left to itself, with- 
out some leading principles of philosophy to direct it,” being apt 
to run into wrong channels. Agriculture, however, rests upon a 
“high aristocratical basis;” and hence a powerful Aristocraey, a 
powerful House of Lords, and an aristocratica) House of Commons, 
are necessary to the successful working of land and the Constitution. 
In the better periods of our history, these aristocratic desiderata were 
to be found before a Democracy, prone to encourage the industry of 
towns (?.e. tradeand manufactures), had deprived the Landed interest 
of the power to protect their game or their corn, their sheep or their 
lambs, their ox or their ass, or any thing that is theirs. In those primi- 
tive times, too, the Monarch, though responsible, was powerful ; 
the democratic House of Cormmons had not rendered him a mere 
puppet in their hands. It was his to “interfere authoritatively on 
special occasions. He would not now, for instance, if he had the 
power and did his duty, “look with indifference upon the contri- 
vances of men of ingenuity and capital for economizing labour; but 
would take care in due season so to regulate all inventions in 
machinery, that whilst no discouragement was held out to im- 
provements, no injury was done to the working man.” He would 
have put an end to the subdivision of estates in Ireland; have re- 
strained the squires in their rural amusements (this would have 
been useful); have granted to some, licences to live in London, 
and sent others to their country-seats, to look after their estates 
and the interests of the working people, and to give them pic- 
crust when they wanted bread. In short, he would be “ready to 
step in, as occasion might require, either to stop the enactment of 
bad laws, or to prevent the execution of good ones, when impera- 
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tive circumstances make such interference necessary.” The part 
the people ought to play in the game of balancing the Constitu- 
tion, is neither broadly told nor clearly indicated ; but as all our 
evils have arisen from the growing power and usurpations of the 
House of Commons, we can only guess, from an isolated ex- 
pression, that constitutionally their functions were confined to the 
old practice of “ watch and ward.” 

But perfection is not for earth. Though the Constitution for- 
merly “ worked well upon the whole, yet its theory was never pro- 
perly carried into executivn.” And even if it had been, what then? 
‘There must be an end of all things mundane, and why not of the 
British Constitution? For where is that of Sparta? where is that 
of Rome? And why should the imitation be immortal, when the 
original was perishable? Yet the manner of its fall is worthy of 
note: but for that we must refer to the volume. 

‘©? Twere long to tell, and sad to trace, 
Each step from splendour to disgrace : 
Enough no foreign foe could quell 
Its soul.” 
The House of Commons—the Democracy—did the deed; Mr. 
Pirr, and Mr. Peru with his Bill, being in at the final death. 

Yet there is balm in Gilead. The Constitution may be made to 
rise again like the phoenix from its ashes, in all the vigour of 
youth. The details of the revivification are to be unfolded in a 
future volume; the heads alone are indicated in the present. One 
theoretical essential is the discovery of the “ origin of evil ;” an- 
other—we tremble at the constructive treason to the ruling 
dynasty, and stand aghast at the lurking ambition of the project 
—another is to make the monarchy elective, with, of course, a 
power in the Monarch of ‘ interference upon special occasions.” 
The exccution of the reform will depend upon the ‘ whole English 
working people,” and a competent leader: but where is he to be 
found? The Whigs are truly defined as men who promise much 
and perform little. The Duke of WELLING?YON is wn peu passé ; 
he has, moreover, never been but a second-rate man. Messrs. 
Cosserr and Arrwoop have clear ideas upon the workings of the 
Currency question; but their views as to the past are partial— 
with regard to the future, a veil is upon their eyes. Where, then, 
are we to fly for refuge? Mr. Bernarp leaves the question in 
medio; but we shall not. No mind is competent to work out our 
salvation but that which conceived the plan. 

There is, in sober seriousness, some ability in the author,and some 
merit in the work. His style is scholar-like and respectable ; his 


reading extensive ; his judgment, upon palpable and unconnected 
points, frequently not deficient either in shrewdness or soundness. 
But he has undertaken a work for which his information, his studies, 
and his mental training, had not qualified him. Without any appa- 


rent knowledge of politics or political economy, he has selected a sub- 
ject which would task a master of both; and he has succeeded as 
aman might be supposed to succeed, who should undertake a 
treatise on surgery and medicine, in utter ignorance of the fanc- 
tions of any organs of the body or of the properties of any drug. 
His titlepage tells us he has had a “ University education ;” his 
is not the only mind which has been spoiled by that advantage. 


FRASER S PERSIA. 
Tue proprietors of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library were fortunate 
in obtaining the assistance of Mr. Fraser to write an_ historical 
and descriptive account of Persia. Tis official employments gave 
him some insight into the forms and resources of its government, 
as wellas into the practices of its monarch and his ministers. 
His travels made him well acquainted with the characters of the 
people and the features of the country. Accident or natural 
taste directed him to the examination of Persian literature; and, 
if not profoundly skilled in its letters or its history, he could tell 
at once where his deficiencies might be supplied.. Add to these 
ualifications, a practical skill in composition, a vivid and graphic 
escriptive power, with imaginative and creative genius; and 
the reader has an idea of the qualifications which, by means of 
Cheap Literature, have been brought to the concoction of a thick 
and closely-printed five shilling volume, pretty well sprinkled 

with wood-cuts, and illustrated with a map. 

As we intimated last week, a good general account of Persia was 
a desideratum in popular English literature. Some information re- 
Specting its aucient condition is to be found scattered up and down 
the Classics ; modern travellers have given full and clear accounts of 
particular periods ; Oriental scholars (among whom SirJoHun Mat- 
COLM deserves especial mention) have done a good deal towards illus- 
trating its history, antiquities, and institutions ; but all these were 
inaccessible to the public. Language, price, style, or want of leisure, 
rendered them sealed books to that *‘ immense number of readers 
who possess a strong desire for knowledge without having the 
means of access to voluminous and expensive works,” and in part 
even to the general scholar. FRasgr’s Persia is, therefore, not only 
an indispensable volume for the little libraries of economists both 
of time and money, but may advantageously occupy a place in the 
largest collections. 

The work commences with a description of the extent and boun- 
daries of modern Persia; a view of the nature and aspect of the 
country, and its cities; with an enumeration and geographical ac- 
count of its various provinces. Two' chapters are devoted to its 
natural history and antiquities ; two to its ancient religion and its 
ancient history. Its modern annals are dated from the Moham- 
medan conquest, and brought down to the present time. A view 
of its government and resources, and of the present state of reli- 
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gion, science, and literature, follows. A very admitable and ani. 
mated description of the classes, character, and habits of the Per- 
sian people, with a brief account of Afghanistan, con?pletes the 
contents of the volume. 


Our first extract shall be from.the description of the general 
aspect of Persia, 

In picturing the aspect of a Persian landscape, the reader must divest himself 
of every image which gives interest and beauty to a European seene. No green 
plains nor grassy slopes there greet the eye—no winding rivers nor babbling: 
streams—no majestic woods—no parks nor inclosures—no castles nor seats em- 
bosomed in venerable trees—no sweet retired cottages peeping through foliage— 
nothing, in short, calculated to suggest ideas of peace, comfort, or security. 
When the traveller looks down from the pass whieh he has laboriously climbed, 
his wearied eye wanders over a uniform brown expanse, losing itself in distance, 
or bounded by blue mountains, arid and rocky as those on which he stands, 
Should cultivation exist within the range of his vision, he could scarcely distin« 
guish it, except in the spring, from the other parts of the plain, which it can 
hardly be said to diversify. Is there a village or atown in view, all he can make 
out is a line or a spot, chiefly remarkable for the gardens which usually surround 
such abodes, and not otherwise to be known from the far more abundant ruine 
that are everywhere scattered over the country. The broken caravansary, 
with its black arches—the square mud-walled fortalice, with its crenellated 
towers—-or the decayed castle of some bandit chief, are objects more in unison 
with the scene, and which give birth to painful but not i!l-groundéed suspicions 
of the melancholy condition of the inhabitants. Such is the scenery which, 
during many successive days, presents itself to the traveller throughout the 
greater part of Persia. Its extensive deserts are unquestionably impressive ob- 
jects; yet so dreary is the country in general, that the difference between them 
and the rest of the soil is by no means very discernible. 

Disappointed with the face of nature, the stranger seeks in vain for comfort 
in the appearance of the towns. Forming, it is probable, his ideas of such eele- 
brated places as Ispahan, Bagdad, Shiraz, Bussora, or Tabriz, upon a fanciful 
model, embellished with Oriental domes, minarets, and columns, he can scarcely 
be prepared to witness the shapeless mass of ruins and filth, which even the best 
of these cities will present to his view; while all that they really contain of 
wealth, cleanliness, or convenience, is carefully concealed from the eye. 

Surveyed from a commanding situation, a Persian town appears particularly 
monotonous and uninteresting. The houses, built of mud, do not differ in 
colour from the earth on which they stand; and from their lowness and irre- 
gular construction resemble casual inequalities on its surface rather than human 
dwellings. Even those of the great seldom exceed one story, and the lofty walls 
which shroud them from sight produce a blank and cheerless effect. There are 
no public buildings except the mosques, medressas or colleges, and caravan- 
saries ; and these, usually mean Jike the rest, lie hid in the midst of the moul- 
dering relics of former edifices. The general coup d’wil embraces an assem- 
blage of flat roofs, little rounded cupolas, and long walls of mud, thickly inter- 
spersed with ruins. Minarets and domes of any magnitude are rare, and few 
possess claims to elegance or grandeur. Even the smoke, which, towering 
from the chimnies, and hovering over-the roofs .of an English city, suggests the 
existence of life and comfort, does not here enliven the dreary scene; and the 
only relief to its monotony is to be sought in the gardens, adorned with chinar, 
cypress, and fruit-trees, which, to a greater or Jess extent, are seen near all the 
towns and villages of Persia. 

On approaching these places, even such of them as have been capitals of the 
empire, the traveller casts his eyes around for those marks of human inter- 
course, and listens for that hum of men, which never fail to cheer the heart and 
raise the spirits of the wayfarer ; but he looks and listens in vain. Instead of 
the well-ordered road, bordered with hedgerows, inclosures, and gay habita- 
tions, and Jeading in due course to the imposing street of lofty and substantial 
edifices, he who approaches an Eastern town must thread the narrow and dirty 
lane, rugged as the torrent’s bed, confined by decayed mud-walls or high in- 
closures of sun-dried bricks, which shut up whatever of verdure the place can 
boast; he must pick his uncertain way among heights and hollows—the frag- 
ments of old buildings, and the pits which have supplied the materials for new 
ones. At length, reaching the wall, generally in a state of dilapidation, which 
girds the city, and entering the gateway, where lounge a few squalid guards, he 
finds himself in a sorry bazaar, or perhaps in a confusion of rubbish as shape- 
less and disorderly as that without, from which he has escaped. In vain he 
looks for streets; even houses are scarcely to be discerned amid the heaps of 
mud and ruins, which are burrowed into holes, and resemble the perforation of 
a gigantic ant’s-nest rather than human abodes. The residences of the rich 
and great, whatever be their internal comfort or luxury, are carefully secluded 
by high mud-walls; and around them, even to the very entrances, are clustered 
the hovels of the poor. 

No one defends despotism in the abstract; but the countervail- 
ing advantages of “ paternal rule” and the benefits of a “ united 
government” are themes on which Tories delight to dwell. But 
absolute power, at the best, is like a medicine that kills oftener 
than cures: and even in the exceptions which dazzle the admirers 
of vigour, the moral effects of absolute power both upon the tyrant 
and his slaves are altogether overlooked. The most useful despots, 
when unrestrained by opinion, have generally shown themselves 
little better than demons. PrtreR the Great tortured Cossacks to 
death, and sacrificed hundreds of thousands to capricious improve- 
ments. Francis of Austria superintends himself the imprison- 
ment of his Italian disaffected, lest Merrernicu should be negli- 
gent or merciful. The prospect does not improve as we travel 
eastward. Let us take a peep at Suan Apsas the Great as a 
family man. 

As a parent and relative, his character appears in a very revolting light. The 
bitterest foes of an absolute prince are those of his own household. Abbas had 
four sons, on whom he doted as long as they were children; but when they 
grew up towards manhood, they became objects of jealousy, if not of hatred ; 
their friends were considered as his enemies, and praises of them were as a knell 
to his soul. These unhappy feelings were aggravated by the representations of 
some of his courtiers; and the princes, harassed and disgusted by their father's 
behaviour towards them, listened to advice which suggested a direct but dan- 
gerous way to safety. The eldest, Suffee Mirza, a brave and high-spirited 
youth, fell the first victim of this fatal suspicion. The veteran whom the king 
first proposed to employ as the assassin of his son, tendered his own life as a 
sacrifice to appease the monarch’s anger, but refused to cut off the hope of 
Persia. Another was found less scrupulous. Behbood Khan, a creature of the 
court, on pretence of a private injury, stabbed the prince as he came from the 
bath; but the shelter which he received in the sanctuary of the royal stable, 
and his subsequent promotion, showed by whom the dagger had been pointed. 
Neither the tyrant nor his instrument, however, remained long unpunished. 
Abbas, stung with remorse, put to death on various pretexts the nobles who 
had eae his mind against his heir ; while for Behbood he contrived a more 


ingenious torture,—commanding him to bring the head of his own son. The 





